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A HUNDRED MILLION MILLION YEARS OLD 


The British Lion Faces the Camera 



These little cubs are real British lions, for they were born in Kent, in the private zoo of the 
Mayor of Maidstone, who is seen holding them up in front of the camera. They are very 
healthy little animals, and are thriving well 


THE DIGGERS OF UR 

SETTLING DOWN FOR 
THE NEW SEASON 

Interesting Letter from 
Abraham’s Birthplace 

BUILDING A HOUSE WITH 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S BRICKS 

It is good to know that there is a corner 
of the world with no housing troubles. 

Here Mr. Leonard Woolley, in charge of 
the British excavations at Ur of the Chaldees, 
the home of Abraham, writes of the beginning 
of the digging this winter. 

It is' good to read his tribute to his Arab 
foremen, who tire other day found their way 
into the world's greatest newspaper. The Times, 
which published Mr. Woolley’s letter. 

As usual, I have with me my. Arab 
foremen, Hamoudi and 'Khalil, who 
since 1912 have dug with me and are 
tlie most devoted as well as the most 
skilful of assistants in the field ; indeed, 
without Hamoudi I should hesitate 
long before undertaking any excavations 
in these parts, for . lie can manage an 
untrained gang of natives as few could. 

■ Not that we have any difficulty with 
the men. The day after my arrival 
here there were gathered round the 
house at least three times as many appli¬ 
cants for work as I could afford to 
engage, and the workman who got his 
name entered was looked on with envy. 

Old Names and New Faces 

For tire most part I would only take 
bn old hands, but here care was needed, 
for a familiar name did not always go 
with a remembered face ; it is a common 
trick for a last-year’s workman to sell 
liis name to a stranger for a good round 
sum and then, a few weeks later, to turn 
up in person with a story of a long illness, 
and either to denounce his substitute as a 
fraud or to explain away the accidental 
resemblance of names and so get back 
as an extra hand. 

Not less urgent than the enrolling of 
w orkmen is the task of getting the house 
in order. New stores have to be un¬ 
packed and old stores checked—a job 
which may bring unpleasant surprises, 
as when one finds that white ants have. 
eaten all the official envelopes and there 
is a mouse’s nest in the table linen. . . 

How the House was Built 

. And the house itself presents a sorry 
sight, for there are two or three inches of 
fine dust over the floor's, brought in by 
the wind through ill-fitting doors and 
sashes. For those working out in the 
desert a house is tlie first requisite; 
tents are a poor protection against the 
dust-storms of the hot weather and tlie 
winter’s torrential rains. 

At Ur the fates have been kind to us. 
When the expedition took the field, and 
decided to build a house, there was no 
doubt as to how it should be built.- All 
about rose the weathered mounds which 
conceal tlie temples and palaces of the 
old Sumerian town, and their sides were 
littered with bricks that cost no more 


burned bricks of which the newest date 
from 550 b.c. and the oldest have out-, 
lived 4000 years ; here and there in its 
walls or paved floors one can read the 
names, stamped so long since in the 
wet clay, .of Nebuchadnezzar or of that 
King Ur-Engur whose buildings were of 
a respectable antiquity when Abraham 
was born. 

Altogether tlie house contains 15 
rooms and covers quite a lot of ground. 
It . is of the bungalow type, and the 
flatness of the low roof is 011I3' relieved 
by the battlemented and loop-holed 
tower of the guard’s quarters ; for an 
armed guard is not unnecessary out 
here iff tlie desert, where nomad tribes 
trek past 011 their way to fresh pastures, 
and sometimes a raiding party slinks 
southwards bound for the happy hunt¬ 
ing-grounds of Koweit. So our local 
sheik provides .five of his warriors 
for our well-being, and we can boast 
a fighting-tower and a barbed wire 
entanglement which give 11s quite a 
military air. 

All this sounds very extravagant; let 
me therefore add that the building of the 
house, from the cutting of the first 


ourselves in our new home, took no more 
than 18 days (it would have been done 
in 12 but for the scandalous failure of 
the water-donkeys 1 j and cost less than 
^250. There is no housing crisis at Ur. 

THE EDITOR AND A MIRACLE 

The Editor of the C.N., lying in bed 
the other day, heard Big Beil strike 
midnight through his window. 

- But the twelve strokes of the big bell 
were heard in California before the Editor 
heard them at Victoria, for they were 
broadcast by 2 L O and picked up by 
thousands of people in the States. 

There is usually a scientific explana¬ 
tion of what we call a miracle: This is 
the explanation in this case. From 
Victoria to Big Ben is 4620 feet, and as 
sound. travels in air about 1120 feet 
a second, the chimes of Big Ben took" 
4 s seconds to reach the Editor’s room. 
But, as wireless waves travel 186,000 
miles a second, the chimes took only a 
23rd of a second to reach California, 
8000 miles away. The American there¬ 
fore heard the bells more than four 
seconds before tlie Editor heard them 
through his window, almost within 
sight of Big Ben’s tower. 


DISCOVERY IN A FISH 

REMARKABLE STORY OF 
A WEMBLEY EXHIBIT 

Life Within Life from the Other 
Side of the World 

ANCIENT MEALS 

It is curious that two of the best 
embalming agents in Nature are those 
opposite extremities of temperature, 
heat and cold. 

Vesuvius, in destroying Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, preserved them for us in 
the mantle of. incandescent ash* with 
which she covered -them nearly nineteen 
centuries ago ; and in 1922 our Natural 
History Museum in London received a 
perfect mammoth’s head which had been 
embedded for perhaps 100,000 years in 
the ice of Siberia. 

We have had a recent example of the 
way such wonders begin. Nine months 
ago there were caught in Australasian 
waters two swordfish and one king- 
fish. These, frozen in blocks .of ice by 
artificial means, were sent to Wembley, 
and there they remained in their frigid 
matrix all the summer for millions to see. 
Now the ice has been dissolved in order 
that the fishes may be set up for ex¬ 
hibition at the New Zealand head¬ 
quarters in London. •• r * 

Strange Things that Happen at Sea 

When the biggest of tlie swordfishes 
melted out, a post-mortem examination 
was performed, and. To, inside it was 
a perfect fish, three and a half feet 
Jong, while inside, that fish were smaller 
fishes which it had swallowed. 

Stranger things happen at sea. Frank 
Bullen told of a huge sperm wliale he 
helped to capture which had in its 
stomach a shark 15 feet long and still 
alive. Grampuses have been caught after 
swallowing twenty seals at a meal. . ; 

Shackleton’s men, when on the ice 
after their ship liad sunk, caught a 
leopard seal with a stomach'full of fresh 
fisli, which they ate. ; Later, during 
starvation days on .Elephant Island, 
two or three seals were caught containing 
fisli and sea birds, which formed meals 
for the castaways. ■ 

The Mammoth’s Last Meal 

Ice of thousands of years ago em¬ 
balmed for . us the secret of the mam¬ 
moth’s diet. Carcases have been found 
entire, in which tlie last meal of the 
mammoth lias been revealed, undigested. 

Relics older still have maintained their 
stomachs and contents intact. Dean 
Buckland found ichthyosauruses, tlie 
enormous fish lizards of other epochs, 
with their dead prey inside them, turned, 
like their captors, to fossils, and one 
with the rocks of Ljune Regis and other, 
places where these monsters died. 

And, most wonderful of all, those 
ancient meals and tlie bones of the 
animals which ate them were ground up 
to make fertilisers for our soil, and, 
indeed, were the foundation of the great 
industry in chemical fertilisers. 


than the labour of their picking up. So 
the expedition house, is constructed of ! trench to the day on which we installed 
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100 MILLION MILLION 
YEARS OLD 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
THE UNIVERSE 

Time for Many Solar Systems 
Like Ours 

SUN LOSING WEIGHT 

Dr. J. H. Jeans lias been of late pre¬ 
senting some interesting ideas to astro¬ 
nomers on the age of the Universe. 

A short while ago Dr. Jeans believed 
that our Solar System was probably 
unique in the Universe, and that we 
ourselves, therefore, might be the only 
intelligent beings in Creation. But new 
knowledge has enabled him to alter his 
views, and he now thinks it probable 
that quite a large proportion of the stars 
have attendant planets, inhabited, we 
may reasonably believe, by other in¬ 
telligent beings. 

For a system like the Solar System 
to be formed it is necessary for a nebu¬ 
lous mass of gas, or a young star, to be 
closely approached by another star, and 
the resulting tidal force may then succeed 
in disrupting portions of the first body, 
which will condense and become planets. 

The Age of the Universe 

When Dr. Jeans first put forward 
this theory the age of the Universe 
was believed to be about a thousand 
million years, and the chance that- in 
that time two stars would approach 
sufficiently near to each other for the 
disruption to take place was exceedingly 
remote. The Solar System itself, by this 
theory, is proof that at least one close 
approach has occurred, aiid this led Dr. 
Jeans to doubt if another similar system 
exists at all. 

Now, however, new evidence, arising 
largely from the work of Professor 
Eddington, has caused Dr. Jeans to 
adopt a much longer time for the age of 
the Universe. Not a thousand million 
years is the new estimate, but one hundred 
million million. In such a stupendous 
period as this it is probable that a great 
number of close approaches have taken 
place, and so there may be many other 
planetary systems like our own. 

Giant Stars Become Dwarfs 

What is this new evidence that has 
caused us to adopt such an unthinkable 
length of time for the age of our universe? 
Astronomers have for some time be¬ 
lieved that, all stars follow a certain 
course of evolution. Originally young 
and reddish in colour, a star gradually 
radiates its heat away, but at the same 
time it contracts, and in contracting it 
generates more heat than it loses by 
radiation. For a time, then, its temper¬ 
ature increases ; but eventually the con¬ 
tracting process must slow down, as the 
material of the star is being packed 
tighter and tighter. 

So there comes a turning point when 
the new heat can no longer out-balance 
the heat lost by radiation, and the star 
begins to cool as well as to shrink, 
finally becoming dark, solid, and dead. 
During the first part of its life the star 
is said to be a giant, and after it has 
begun to cool it is- called a dwarf. 

Four Million Tons a Second 

According to the giant-and-dwarf 
theory of star evolution the brightness of 
a star depends on its age ; but Professor 
Eddington has now shown conclusively 
that the brightness must depend on the 
star’s mass, or weight; and these two 
views can only be reconciled if we 
suppose that the star's mass also de¬ 
pends on its age. This is only another 
'way of saying that a star loses weight 
as it grows older. 

Strangely enough, the Einstein theory 
of relativity demands that this should 
be the case, so giving further support to 
the idea. Dr. Jeans has arrived at his 
new estimate of the age of the Universe 
by considering how long it has taken the 
Sun to arrive at its present mass, and he 
has calculated that it is even now 
actually losing weight at the rate of four 
million tons a second ! 
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THE WILD WEST WAY 

Holding Up an Aqueduct 

STRANGE SCENE AT 
LOS ANGELES • 

It is an old custom in the Wild West, 
when one is dissatisfied with the action 
of the powers that be, to take, the law 
into one’s own hands ; but it has seldom 
been more picturesquely done than in 
the seizure of the I.os Angeles aqueduct 
the other day. 

When Los Angeles got its new water 
supply, the city authorities promised 
the owners of the surrounding ranches 
that they should have 40 per cent of 
the water collected to water their hold¬ 
ings. The promise, it appears, has not 
been kept, and the ranches have suffered 
from drought, their supply having been 
diverted into the new aqueduct. 

So one night 60 armed ranchers took 
possession of the Alabama gate of the 
aqueduct, and turned the water into the 
river. They were followed by swarms of 
other ranchers, unarmed, who set up a 
camp with their families, and settled 
down to prevent the open sluices being 
shut till a settlement was arrived at. 

They brought their beds with them, 
and their wives cooked the food over 
the camp fires after the style of their 
pioneer forebears. 

A Superior Court order has been 
served on them, ordering them to let 
the aqueduct alone, but they have dis¬ 
regarded it, and the question is whether 
force will be used, or whether an amicable 
arrangement will be arrived at. 


FIRST OFFENDERS 
Rich Man Who Remembered 
Them a 

More and more people arc coining to 
realise how much habitual crime can be 
prevented by helping’ the first offender. 

There is a First Offender’s Act which 
enables a magistrate to let . a first 
'offender off altogether in the hope that 
he will take warning and not offend 
again ; but such people need help in 
their task of making good after their 
momentary breakdown. 

Now a member of the great merchant 
family of Sassoon, who died last year 1 
in Hong Kong worth almost a million of 
money, has left about £40,000 in trust 
for this .work of assisting first offenders, 
whether punished or not, in any country. 

It is probably the first time money 
has been left for such a good cause. 

THE WAR’S DEATH ROLL 
Still Growing 

Shall we ever leave the horrors of the 
Great War behind us ? Six years after 
the peace mines are still floating about 
on the high seas, and traps meant for 
enemy warships are spreading death 
among harmless fishermen instead. 

The other day a Boulogne trawler was 
hauling in its nets off Dunkirk, in a, fog 
when two mines were deposited on deck 
among the fish. The men felt there was 
something heavy in the net, but thought 
it was aeroplane wreckage. 

One of the mines exploded. The i 
captain in his cabin and nine of the crew . 
were killed, five of them being shot over-1 
board. All leave widows and children— j 
the latest victims of the war. 

BROTHERHOOD 
The Rabbi Blesses the Bishop 

Though Christianity teaches that all 
men are brothers, its preachers seldom 
admit. in .practice that men holding 
different creeds, may .worship their 
common Father together. 

But at Gran, in Hungary, the other 
day, when the Roriian Catholic Primate 
read his thousandth Mass, a delegation 
of Jewish rabbis attended and offered 
him their. congratulations. The Chief 
Rabbi raised his hand and gave the 
benediction in Hebrew, the Archbishop 
and his clergy bowing to receive it. 

Then the Archbishop preached his 
sermon—on the brotherhood of men. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED 
GIRL IN 1854 AND 1924 

Duchess of Atholl aj: a 
Famous School 

EMPIRE’S GREATEST COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS 

Cheltenham College has just held its 
first Speech Day, when our first woman 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education, the Duchess of Atholl, 
addressed an audience of. about 1600 
people, half of whom were students. 

Cheltenham was founded in 1854, and 
was the first proprietary girl’s school in 
England. But it was not until after 
Miss Dorothea Beale became the school’s 
principal, ‘ four years later, that the 
school became well established. By 
1880 the pupils numbered 500 against 
the 6 g Miss Beale found when she took 
over the College ; and since there have 
been 1000 students. It is now the largest 
girl’s preparatory college in the Empire. 

. The Duchess of Atholl reminded the 
College of its original curriculum, where 
the principles of grammar had their 
place, but not the study of literature. 
In those days, to be " accomplished 
meant simply that a girl could play a 
little, draw a little, paint a little (pos¬ 
sibly with, but probably without, any 
particular talent for any of these arts). 
The founder of the College, in her desire 
to cut down “ accomplishments,” de¬ 
creed that four piano lessons should be 
given at the same time in the same room ! 
Euclid she dared not introduce, but 
science she smuggled in disguised as 
physical geography. 

Now, seventy years after these brave 
beginnings, Cheltenham College is proud 
to count among its former students the 
first woman to gain first-class honours 
at the Bar. 

, A GREAT CATCH OF 
TURBOT 

Fish the Romans Sent to 
Britain For 

No delicacy was more esteemed by 
the gourmands of Imperial Rome than 
the fish we call turbot. They sent 
vessels all the way to the British seas 
to catch this luxury for their tables. 

Now there has been great rejoicing 
at Ramsgate on account of the greatest 
catch of turbot that has ever been 
known. Tlicir value was £750, all caught 
by the steam-trawler Paramount off 
the French coast near Sangatte. 

The captain of the ship. Skipper 
Setterfield, and his men will be able to 
enjoy a merrier Christmas than they 
expected, for they have never had such 
a windfall in their lives before. 


THE PICTURES 
Making Them More Real 

If the latest invention to be applied 
to the kiuema is successful, the pictures 
will become more than moving pictures ; 
they will seem living pictures indeed, 
lor it is hoped to give an appearance of 
solidity to the people and things we see 
in them. 

If only a stereoscopic effect can be 
imparted to the film photographs, this 
will give to them a great appearance of 
reality, and it is believed that this stereo¬ 
scopic effect will shortly be achieved. 

A ROMAN’S MONEY BOX 
Picked Up in London 

The rebuilding of London has led to 
many antiquarian finds, a number of 
which are being shown at the Guildhall. 

In Bloomsbury the other day some 
workmen dug up a metal box containing 
500 copper coins, most of which appear 
to have been minted at Treves during 
a.d. 320 and 324. 

It is believed that these coins, which 
are now being examined at the British 
Museum, represent the hoard of a Roman 
citizen who buried them for security 
some 1600 years ago. 


NATION TRYING 
TO RECOVER 

The Thorny Path of 
Austria 

A STRIKE UPSETS THE BUDGET 

There has been a serious set-back in 
the Austrian Government’s endeavours 
to carry out the League’s scheme for 
restoring her financial stability. 

Dr. Seipel, who has lately resigned, 
had been Prime Minister ever since 
Austria put her finances under the 
direction of the League of Nations. 
His difficulty, of course, has been to 
make ends meet. Always just as a bal¬ 
ance seemed to be reached, income 
diminished or expenditure increased, and 
the attempt had to be made afresh. 

Take salaries, for instance. Being no 
longer the capital of a great empire," but 
only of a very small country, Vienna 
contained an immense number of salaried 
State servants who were no longer 
needed. Dr. Seipel dismissed 70,000 of 
them, but gave them pensions at half 
their salaries, and the increased cost of 
living compelled him to increase the 
salaries of those remaining til! the whole 
of the saving on the 70,000 was absorbed. 

What brought on tire crisis, however, 
was the demand of the State railway 
workers for an increase of nine per cent 
on their wages. Wages were admittedly 
insufficient, but such an increase would 
have meant a loss on the railways in¬ 
stead of the profit required to make the 
Budget balance. Dr. Seipel resigned, but 
the Assembly passed a vote of confidence 
in him. Yet a settlement giving tire 
men six per cent instead of nine had to 
be granted. 

Trouble With the Provinces 

At the same time there was trouble 
.with the provincial governors. The 
League proposed that the control of the 
national finances should be concen¬ 
trated at Vienna instead of being shared 
with the provinces, but the provinces 
made conditions which the Prime Minis¬ 
ter could not accept, so then he insisted 
on his resignation being accepted. 

-His successor. Dr. Ramek, has been 
legal adviser to the provincial governors, 
so he will have to find a new way of 
carrying out the League’s requirements. 
It is good to know that Dr. Zimrner- 
mann, the League’s representative at 
Vienna, thinks there is no reason- for. 
disquiet. He points out that, whoever 
is Prime Minister, the agreement with 
the League will have to be carried out 
somehow, and he believes it will be. 

Still, the Government does not get the 
support it has a right to expect from 
the : people as a whole. Perhaps Dr. 
Seipel’s resignation will make them 
realise the importance of unity and 
discipline if the country is to be restored 
to prosperity. 

KEN WOOD AT LAST 
Primeval Forest Secured for 
the People 

It is a wonderful thing that has been 
done for London, and- indeed for the 
whole country, by the gentlemen calling 
themselves the Ken Wood Preservation 
Council and their subscribers. 

The whole of the land contained in 
the view over Hampstead Heath from 
Parliament . Hill Fields is now the 
property of the people. At the first 
attempt only the hundred acres of the 
Ken Wood meadowland that stretches up 
the hill to the skyline to the right was 
obtained, and Ken Wood itself, which 
fills the view to the left, was refused. 

Then the Council secured a promise 
that a screen of trees should be pre^ 
served to hide what was sold for building. 

And now, finally, they have secured 
the wood itself, a piece of primeval 
forest in which the badger still burrows 
and rare birds nest in magnificent oaks 
and beeches. The cost has been enor¬ 
mous, but posterity will judge it .wdi 
worth both the effort and the- price. 
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THE CALL OF 
THE WILD 

TRAVELLING IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH 

Making a Road of Coconut 
Matting 

A BREAKDOWN AT 
MOUNT HOPELESS 

By One of the Travellers 

We speak of the Call of the Wild, yet 
who but an Australian knows how 
urgent is the call that comes sometimes 
from the w'ilds of that vast continent ? 

About a year ago a Nursing Sister left 
the city in response to a call for help in 
nursing the sturdy pioneers of inland 
Australia. Usually the Australian In¬ 
land Mission Sisters go out to take charge 
of a small nursing home and treat 
patients there. There w'as no nursing 
home for 300 miles in one direction and 
400 in another, and a mail only once a 
week. The Sister undertook to travel 
when required from one of Australia’s 
immense cattle stations to another. 

One of these stations had an area of 
4000 square miles, another of 8000; head 
stations were sometimes 120 miles apart. 

A Camel Team in Australia 

With Melbourne 500 miles behind, we 
left Adelaide and travelled farther north. 
At Farina we left the railway and set 
out on the long, long'trail to Cordillo 
Downs, 400 miles inland. 

Before setting out the little train, 
consisting of sheep trucks and two 
passenger carriages, crawled out of the 
Bush station, and we stood and watched 
it out of sight, knowing that we should 
see no other for many months to come. 

We left the railway in the early 
afternoon and reached a cattle station 
at nightfall by car. The country is 
stony and bare; there .is no house, 
and no living creatures except the birds 
for miles and miles. Yet there is a 
fascination about the journey, and the 
great open spaces one never forgets. 

There is a very silent but definite call 
from the Bush to come on, come on, 
come on, and ve follow and follow' and 
find fresh fascination everywhere. 

A Track for the Car 

At one place our car broke down and 
had to be repaired while the party waited 
at Mount Hopeless. At another place 
ancient and modern means of transport 
met, for we found a team of camels 
waiting to haul us over the sand. 

Again ve came to a place where rolls 
of coconut matting were spread along 
the sandy track to help the cars along. 
In a private car the trip from the railway 
usually takes four or five days, but in 
this instance we had gone only 175 miles 
in eight days owing to motor troubles. 
Of course, we have to carry all the 
provisions we need on the journey, and 
a plentiful supply of rugs and blankets 
for sleeping out. 

On one of her many journeys the car 
in which the Sister was travelling broke 
down, and we found it would be necessary 
to camp out all night. We had some 
biscuits, a week’s supply of butter, and 
enough w r ater to make a cup of tea at 
dusk, and blankets were then spread on 
ihe hard ground and we settled down 
for the night under the open sky. 

A Meal of Butter 

At daybreak we awoke, and the men 
lit a fire of sticks, but we had nothing to 
eat except butter, and no water to spare 
for a wash or even a cup of tea. For 
three hours we travelled before getting 
any refreshment. 

The mail takes nine days to come 
from the nearest railway station, 400 
miles away ; and the nearest telegraph 
office is the same distance. But difficul¬ 
ties have never yet daunted the Austra¬ 
lian pioneers, and they live for years in 
this far-back country'. Sometimes they 
go away and say they w'ill never return, 
but after a year or two the majority drift 
back to the free life of the open w-orld. 


THE LION’S LAST ROAR 




Tho Lion goes to her last berth 







~ ■' 


Cutting through the armoured deck with The oxy-acatylene jet cut through two-inch 
the oxy-acetylene flame steel like butter 

The famous Lion, Admiral Beatty’s flagship, which covered itself with glory in the War, is 
being broken up at Jarrow-on-Tyne, and the roar of the oxy-acetylene flame is heard on 
its decks as the workmen cut through the steel. It is the last roar of the Lion 


LIFE IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA 

ANTS INTERRUPT A 
FOOTBALL MATCH 

The Clever Bridge-Builders 
of the Congo 

NATIVE SCHOOLMASTER’S 
SEWING-MACHINE 

When the boys of the surrounding 
districts first come to the schools at 
Bafuka and Dungu in the north-east of 
the Belgian Congo, in the middle of 
Africa, the first thing they are set to do 
is to build little huts for themselves, say's 
the Reverend F. G. Laverick, of the 
Africa Inland Mission, who is just home 
from Central Africa. 

They know quite well how to build 
these huts of mud mixed with grass 
and with green roots, for from their 
earliest y'ears they have helped their 
fathers in this work. It probably' takes 
them about six weeks or two months, but 
by this time they have thoroughly 
entered into the life of the school. 

Mr. Laverick who, with his wife, is sup¬ 
ported by the Cambridge Medical Mission 
in Bermondsey', is working among the 
Azande, a Negro people numbering about 
two millions. Intellectually they appear 
to be distinctly in advance of surround¬ 
ing tribes, and much is expected of the 
educational work done among them. 

Twopence a Week 

All the motor drivers on the great 
new' motor road being constructed 
across Africa seemed to be members oi 
the Zande tribe, Mr. Laverick tells us, 
and in one place we found a magnificent 
stone bridge had been built entirely by 
these people. 

The boys at the school at Bafuka in 
their spare time do hoeing and other 
agricultural work for the Mission. They 
are paid an English equivalent of about 
twopence a week for this, but this suffices 
for their simple needs, and they buy their 
own food in the market. This consists 
mainly of manioc, the’ root yielding 
tapioca, sweet potatoes, and pea-nuts. 

They' also eat as a great delicacy 
certain ants, which they attract by a 
light. During a recent game of foot¬ 
ball with his boy's, Mr. Laverick noticed 
that several of the players w'ere paying 
no attention to the ball, but w r ere kneel¬ 
ing on the ground. Going nearer, he 
found that they' were at a spot where 
some of these ants were beginning to 
swarm, and as they appeared above the 
ground the boy's were picking them up, 
taking off their wings, and eating them. 

Eating Elephants 

In this part of the w'orld the . most 
coveted dish of all is elephant’s meat. 
If a chief wants a particularly hard piece 
of work to be done he promises an ele¬ 
phant meal. 

Boys of 13 who have learned to read 
act as schoolmasters to the older men, 
and tlve chief teacher in Mr. Laveriek’s 
school is a young Zande of 18. He not 
only teaches but helps to make Mr. 
Laverick’s clothes with a sew ing machine, 
and has also typed out in a very excellent 
manner a Zande and English vocabulary'. 

Warlike as the Azande (the plural of 
Zande) are, Mr. Laverick, when he came 
home, left behind three women mission¬ 
aries who are three days’ journey' 
from any other white settlement. He 
feels that they are quite safe here alone 
in Central Africa, for the people trust 
and respect their white teachers. 


FOUR PARSONS PLAYING GOLF 

A well-known preacher in Scotland writes to 
Mr. Arthur Mee, the Editor of My Magazine : 

There were four of us, all parsons, 
playing golf together last Monday', 
and we got talking about children’s 
sermons. The question arose—What is 
the best mine in which to dig for these ? 
Three of us said at once My Magazine, 
and the fourth was so impressed that he 
said he would have to get it. 
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SLAVE WHO BECAME 
A PROFESSOR 

SOLD FOR A HORSE AS 
A BABY • ’ - ' . 

The Great Work He Has Done 
at Tuskegee 

167 PRODUCTS OF THE PEANUT 

Sixty years and more ago a little 
black baby, born to slave parents in 
the American State of Missouri, was 
kidnapped by some raiders. The infant 
was released in return for a horse worth 
sixty pounds. 

Today this baby has grown into 
Professor George Carver, not only one 
of the leading Negroes- in the world, 
but a scientist of international repu¬ 
tation and a F.R.S. 

Professor Carver is as fine an explorer 
as any discoverer who has sailed into un¬ 
known seas or has opened up country 
never before visited, but he does his 
exploring in his own laboratory. 

At the famous Tuskegee Institute, 
founded by the great Negro Dr. Booker 
Washington, he has for years been dis¬ 
covering new marvels in the products 
to be gained from simple substances. 
Out of the peanut he has evolved no 
fewer than 167 distinct products. 

Rubber from Sweet Potatoes 

These include vegetable milks, butter 
and cheese, a breakfast food, flour, 
vinegar, salad oils, sweets, soap, axle 
grease, and dyes'. From the sweet 
potato lie has so far succeeded in 
getting a hundred products. Many 
are similar to those obtained from the 
peanut, but in addition he has manufac¬ 
tured sweet potato rubber, which so 
impressed Mr. Edison that he invited 
Professor Carver to join his staff at a 
high salary. But the Negro scientist 
declared that he felt he owed his 
life and his work to the education of his 
own people. 

The production of dyes has of late 
been attracting Professo'r Carver’s close 
attention. Some three hundred he has 
produced from dandelions and from 
various shrubs and trees, onion skins, 
and wood ashes, while wonderful paints 
and stains have been discovered in the 
red clay -of Alabama. 

Work Done in a Fine Spirit 

The professor has little thought of 
personal gain, and the benefit of his 
discoveries, except where any specialised 
skill is required in their production, is 
freely given to the public. One who 
recently visited him describes him as “ a 
true Negro, spare and thin, with a piping 
voice and a manner almost painfully 
modest,, his clothing plain and none too 
new.” . Asked how lie has made so man}’’ 
discoveries, he promptly says, “ I did not 
do it. God has only used me to reveal 
some of His wonderful providences.” 

All the work this black man has earned 
nut has been done in this fine spirit. 

PLAYING WITH TIME 
A P.O. Test in New Zealand 

One of our travelling correspondents sends 
35 this note from New Zealand. 

At Wellington one day I handed in at 
the General Post Office, at noon, a 
telegram addressed to a friend who 
lived in Melbourne. 

When I asked the clerk how long the 
message would take to reach its desti¬ 
nation he replied: “ It will be there 
before it leaves here.” 

My look of astonishment brought a 
smile to his. face, and the following 
explanation : “ You have forgotten the 
difference of time between New Zealand 
and Australia. When it is noon in 
Wellington it is only 10.30 a.m. in 
Melbourne. You friend will receive your 
telegram about 11 a.m., Melbourne time," 

I thanked the amiable clerk for his 
wit and courtesy, but I left the post office 
feeling that I had been subjected to an 
unofficial intelligence test, and that I 
had not shone before the. examiner. 


DINOSAURS IN A 
- MOTOR-CAR 

Animals that Lived 
25 Million Years Ago 

A QUEER PROCESSION 

A strange procession entered Salt 
Lake City the other day. It was the 
funeral procession in nineteen motor- 
wagons of the dinosaurs which died in 
Utah twenty-five million years ago 
before the motor-car was bom. 

Their bones had been exhumed near 
Jensen, and had-been carried 220 miles 
by caravan to their last resting-place, 
which is the University Museum at Salt 
Lake City. 

It was a great last journey for them, 
.because in their day, so many million 
years ago, the ^dinosaurs did not stray 
far from their ancestral swamp, which 
was then where a river ran down to the 
ancient sea. These prehistoric beasts, 
some of them great monsters, and some 
no bigger than crocodiles, were caught 
in a flood and swept down to a sand bar 
on the estuary. There the sands of the 
sea covered them, and the gravedigger. 
Time, buried them 5000 feet deep. 

The world changed, and the bones 
were uplifted again as the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains rose from the sea. Then the 
geologists found them, and dug them 
out, and at last 80,000 pounds weight of 
them were loaded up on lorries, and the 
bones were slowly and not irreverently 
carried to their new home. 


MAKING A STREET OF A 
RIVER BED 
A New York Idea 

So acute has the traffic congestion 
situation become in New York City 
that a very drastic remedy may be sought. 

It is proposed to drain the East 
River, divert the flow to a very deep 
artificial canal, and use the bed as a 
great highway 200 feet wide and five 
miles long. This river bed could thus 
be made into a main traffic artery, 
which would be of incalculable value in 
relieving the congestion. 

The cost of damming thb river and 
doing the other work will be enormous, 
but we must not forget that the cost 
of delays to traffic in New York streets 
is estimated at £300,000 a day. 

CROSSING THE BORDER 
United States Making Friends 
With Mexico 

' The bond of education is strong and 
enduring. Men and women who have 
been to the same school in their youth 
always retain some interest in common, 
and always understand, each other. 

That is why we must all rejoice at a 
new gesture of friendship made bj r a 
number of rich business men of the 
United States, who have offered to 
found twenty scholarships for the benefit 
of Mexican students in America. The 
scholarships will be tenable at the best 
American universities, and the Mexican 
President has gladly accepted the offer. 

IF AT FIRST— 

The Girl Who Tried Again 

At a demonstration of drills, which the 
Mansfield Girl Guides gave before the 
teachers of Portland and the County 
Commissioner (Miss Harcourt Vernon), 
a little Guide, Constance Tilley, jumped 
from a height into a blanket, but, mis¬ 
judging the distance, fell on the floor. 

Nothing daunted, she picked herself 
up, shook the dust from her tunic, again 
mounted, and jumped into the blanket, 
amid the applause of a large audience. 

“SAVE THE CHILDREN” PARTIES 

The Secretary of the Children’s Parties 
Save the Children Fund acknowledges 
very gratefully the receipt of many letters 
and contributions from C.N. readers in 
response to our appeal the other day. 


AUTOMATIC PILOT 

MACHINE THAT GUIDES 
A SHIP 

A Wonderful Mechanism and 
How it Works 

THE FLOATING COMPASS 

Making the compass guide the ship 
is one of the latest achievements of 
marine engineering. 

The oldest and most skilled helms¬ 
man finds it impossible to guide a ship 
exactly in a- straight line, especially in 
bad weather, and the constant small 
deviations from -its set path make a 
journey slower and less certain. 

So the automatic pilot has come 
about, and today giant liners are being 
made to steer themselves. The Beren- 
garia is the largest ship to be fitted 
with the apparatus, and, after making 
one turn of a little wheel to set the 
direction in which she is to go, the 
vessel can be left to herself to make 
a bee-line across the Atlantic with no 
man’s hand upon the steering wheel. 

The secret of the control lies in the 
master compass, a gyroscopic compass 
of great magnetic power, which points 
due north with dead accuracy, and 
rights itself instantly on the slightest 
movement of the ship. Just as one 
master electric clock can operate a 
hundred others in a big building, so 
the gyro-compass electrically operates 
a number of repeater compasses placed 
in different parts of the ship. One only 
of these repeaters, or receivers, operates 
the ship’s helm. 

Keeping the Ship in Its Course 

The compass receiver contains an 
electric contact, in reality a sort of 
switch, which on the least movement 
of the ship from its set course closes 
the circuit of a relay which starts an 
electric motor in the lower part of the 
self-steering outfit. A toothed wheel 
on the axle of the electric motor is 
connected by a chain with a toothed 
wheel on the axle of the steering wheel. 

In this way any turn of tire compass 
makes a similar turn of the steering 
wheel. The turning of the steering 
wheel instantaneously follows any swerv¬ 
ing to one side of the ship, so that the 
ship itself is at once steered back into 
its set course. 

Automatic steering with the _ gyro¬ 
compass considerably shortens the time 
of a journey across the Atlantic, and 
when we remember that a big ship 
will bum a hundred tons of coal in an 
hour, the economy of the self-steering 
apparatus can be understood. 

Compass Floating in Mercury 

The gyrostatic apparatus used on the 
Berengaria is the invention of an 
English engineer, Sperry, but when the 
ship was taken over from Germany 
she was equipped with a German 
system, which was originally devised by 
Dr. Anscliutz-Kaempfc for a submarine 
that was to go to the North Pole. 

The compass is floated in a bath of 
mercury, so that its movements are 
almost entirely free of friction and won¬ 
derfully swift. This swiftness of move¬ 
ment is the chief secret of the apparatus, 
for a deviation in the ship’s course is 
so quickly put right that in the roughest 
sea the vessel leaves a wake that is 
almost uncannily straight. 

A great use of these steering com¬ 
passes is being made in experiments 
in directing ships by. wireless. 


THE MILKY SEA 
Steamer’s Strange Experience 

The steamship Trintolite had a strange 
experience not long ago off the coast 
of Peru, when, for mile after mile, she 
ploughed through a sea milky white. 

The . scientific department of. the 
United States Navy accounts for this 
phenomenon by the presence of myriads 
of floating microscopic white plants. 
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POSTMAN’S PRIDE 

The Nation’s Great 
Walking Men 

14 TIMES THE WORLD S 
CIRCUMFERENCE 

Our wish to see if anyone has walked 
more . miles than James Drew, the 
Reigate.postman, has been responded to 
by several readers. ■ . . 

Mr.- Drew’s distance was 292,000 
miles in 40 years, or more than eleven 
times the distance round the Earth. 
The Earth’s circumference is 24,902 
miles, so that' his record is only 6824 
miles short of twelve times that circuit. 

We have received notes from, or on 
behalf of, three great walkers, all 
postmen. Mr. George Edgington, of 
Abingdon, for example, on one round 
walked, in 36 years, 243,360 miles, and 
then delivered letters for seven more 
years on another route.' He is now 
nearly 80 years old, but still able to 
go for a daily walk. A teetotaler since 
his eighteenth year, he is a non-smoker. 

Mr. F. Harris, who retired at 60 from 
service at Sutton, Surrey, after 47 years 
of post office work—three years and six 
months as a telegraph messenger, and 
43 years and six months as a postman— 
claims to have walked 343,000 miles, or 
nearly 14 times round the world. 

Walking 315,000 Miles 

One of our readers, living at Accring¬ 
ton, writes that his grandfather, William 
Potter Battersliill, of Watford, who 
died in his 81st year on the day after 
our reference to the walking record of 
.Mr. Drew appeared, was a postman for 
38 years, and in that time walked, 
according to the reckoning of the posjal 
officials, 315,000 miles. In the first 21 
years of his service he walked 28 miles 
on every week-day and 21 miles on 
every Sunday. 

According to these figures both ?dr. 
Harris and Mr. Battersliill have a con¬ 
siderably longer mileage than Mr. Drew, 
while Mr. Edgington has a record of 
290,680 miles, if his round in the last 
7 years of his service averaged as high 
as his distance in the first 36 years. 

Our readers will appreciate the very 
proper pride of these public servants in 
their astonishing records. 

LOOKING ON IN THE 
COUNTRY 

How the Chicken Comes Out 
ot the Egg 

A C.N. reader who has been staying in the 
country has had his eyes open wide enough to 
observe these little-known lacts about the early 
life of a chicken in its shell. 

It takes three weeks for an egg to 
turn into a chicken. The eyes are the 
first to grow. They are nearly full size, 
bigger than all the rest of the chicken, 
when the egg is only half hatched. 

About two days before the shell 
breaks all the white of the egg has been 
used in forming the chick, but the yolk 
is still whole, connected to the chick 
by a number of red strings, or tubes. 

On the twentieth day all the yolk is 
slowly taken into the body of the chick. 
You- may wonder how he manages to 
break the shell. Nature arranges this 
for him by fixing to the tip of his beak a 
hard and pointed bit of horn. The 
chick feels a desire to move his head np 
and down, and at the same time he 
moves round, the sharp point pierces 
the shell, and in time there is a broken 
line half round the egg. 

His struggles to straighten himself 
soon break open the rest of the shell, 
and he comes out with his little round 
black eyes wide open, panting, with his 
fluff all wet and matted. In about an 
hour he is dry, a lively, fluffy little 
chick, pecking at the little black eyes of 
the other chicks, thinking they are bits 
of grain, but never hurting them. 

But. what about that bit of sharp 
horn? Nature says, "You don’t want 
this any longer, so we will take it away,” 
and in two or three days it falls off. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 




Line of the Arctic'night 
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: : A Yukon trapper was charged and 
; knocked down by a moose. He 
i managed to shoot it, bu{ was almost 
immeaiatelu attacked mi another, i 
An unmolested moose attacking a S 
man is an almost unknown occurrence x 



SNOW ON VESUVIUS § 

The weather in Southern 
Italy has been exceedingly 
cold, and snow has fallen^ 
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r -— - ^ A POISONED HIVEVi 

•fpL* A remarkable phenomenon occurs every near on 
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, harbour aulhoritie: 
nave decided on a number of 
rtant.Seine improvements^-*« 
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WHITE ANT PEST INI 

While anls, or termites, have completely! 
destroyed a two-storey farm house at Morris, 

: Illinois. Such destruction is unusual in a 
: temperate climate 


1 DATES| 
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Bench officer has travelled f n foslv<j 
seven days, much 

A ?Lfe-r' ney k ^-AMERICAN ASSAULT ON EVEREST / 

V ik. 3^sert° U ^ ,/An American expedition accompanied 

• C i /"by Swiss guides u» to attempt to 

* ' a / ,-*conguer Everest next summer a 

k..I r-year in advance of the next British Ct&lPjgfjfcZ'- WCUffiTi A 

tnenrevwus British exsedih^ is iD«uabIeS> v : : : J-^ : ^£&•/. 

Z&afy} toiUfilure fpju 




Equator—the middle 
tine round the globe . 

Within this belt the Sun is & 
overhead at noon this week 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Argentina, South Africa, Burma, 
Australia, New Zealand. 

Sugar. Texas, Mexico, South America, 
Mauritius, India, Japan. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, W. Africa. 
Rice. India, South China. 

Dates. Algeria, Tunis, and oases in Sahara. 
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lenan port of Oran foWagaducu 
id the trench Sudan. It will take' 
seven years to complete 
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GREAT GOLD-MINING SCHEME 

■ The level of the Kawarau River. New Zealand 
.....?:at its lake Wakatipu outlet is to be controlled ; 

# by gales, thus allowing the crevices of the ;i 
Jr — banks to.be worked for qold.for- 

r,_^Lr'Sw «»•* -i__ c_../..ill 


INDIAN OCEAN: 




SUGAR 



MAURITIUS 


CAPITAL UNDER V/ATER 

Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, is at 
this season visited bu terrific rains 
and,as the city has nc drainage system, 
practically the whole of the streets are 
under wafer for days 


MJ? FACES A LION 

One of the British Members of ftrliament ,■ 
f. who were vipitinq Kepi 
: a lion f 

ravine, fortunately I 



^37 miles. Enormous wealth is 
expected to be recovered 
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II AN ILLUMINATED BRIDGE : Tasmania ; 

: The great Sydney bridge, which is to cost over ... % ■: 

54.000000 and will contain more than 50.000 tons 
. of steel, will be illuminated at night by a great 
c electric light in the centre : 



MAMMOTHS OF THE 
MALL 

London’s Oldest Inhabitants 

DIGGING UP THE DAYS BEFORE 
HISTORY 

Even the horse is becoming a rare 
animal in the fine processional way we 
call the Mall. Man and his motor-cars 
have it pretty well to themselves. 

But once it was the haunt of many 
curious beasts. When the floods of the 
Thames spread farther than they do now, 
in the days when the Thames was a 
tributary of the Rhine, which reached the 
sea in East Anglia, the hippopotamus 
was familiar with th e Mall, for its remains 
have lately been recovered thirty feet 
below the present level. 

A red deer with huge antlers, an 
aurochs (a species of buffalo), and a 
mammoth were found at the same spot. 
The bones of the hippopotamus are in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Though they are believed to date back 
to the Ice Age,_ some-50,000 years ago, 
all these animals have descendants 
living in our own time except the mam¬ 
moth, which did not long survive the 
advent of man. 

A mammoth’s tusk and a flint spear¬ 
head were once found together near 
Gray’s Inn, and a London paper, re¬ 
calling the fact, quaintly wonders 
" which won ? ” Whatever the result of 
that particular contest it was Man and 
his spear that survived in the end; 
the mammoth and his tusk disappeared 
long, long ago. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aurochs.Aw-roks 

Chaldees. Kal-deez 

Dinosaur.Di-no-sawr 

Ichthyosaurus . Ik-the-o-saw-rus 

Koweit.Ko-wayt 

Newfoundland . . . Nu-fund-land 


£1000 SURPRISE 
Wonderful Moment for a 
Policeman 

It must have been a wonderful 
moment for the humble Egyptian police¬ 
man, lying wounded in a Cairo hospital, 
suddenly to find himself famous and 
the owner of /1000. He was bewildered, 
the story tells us, wondering why such 
honour should have come to him. 

Yet it was a very brave deed that 
earned him this reward. He had seen a 
group of determined men attack the 
Sirdar’s motor-car, shoot down the 
people in it, and then rush off to a waiting 
car of their own. He had run after them 
alone, and though he could not catch 
the murderers he managed to identify 
the car, the chauffeur of which later 
confessed his part in the affair. 

He was shot at, of course, and badly 
wounded. And then, as he lay in 
hospital, Viscount Allenby, the British 
High Commissioner, came to his bedside, 
thanked him in the name of the British 
Government for what he had done, and 
gave him /1000. 

A DOG AND HIS FRIENDS 
Rags Follows Roy 

The change of collecting dogs at 
Euston has created great interest at 
that famous station. 

Many C.N. readers will have pleasant 
memories of the Newfoundland dog Roy, 
into whose collectiftg box, since the 
summer of 1918, passengers at Euston 
have dropped £3101 to aid the L.M.S. 
Benevolent Fund. He had many 
friends; some of them famous. 

- More than once Roy had to put in 
a command appearance before the 
King ; and all the other members of the 
royal family were among his patrons. 

At 13 he is now enjoying well-won 
leisure, and has been succeeded by an 
equally attractive, though smaller, col¬ 
lector in Rags, a Smithfield sheepdog, 
who promises to make as many friends 
as his predecessor. 


THE CLARION CALL OF 
WIRELESS 
Mobilising a Regiment 

In Chicago, where there are nearly as 
many wireless sets as cooking stoves, a 
broadcast call has been used to mobilise 
a territorial regiment. 

The men, or most of them, live at their 
own homes. The broadcast call reached 
some of them at once ; and in half an 
hour 148 men had answered it by appear¬ 
ing at headquarters. In two hours the 
entire regiment had joined them; 
many brought by officers who heard the 
call in their own homes and then com¬ 
mandeered motor-cars to round up their 
companies. 

We may hope that when the whole 
world has wireless the broadcast call 
will not be wanted for military purposes 
any longer ; but the use of it for assem¬ 
bling large bodies of scattered men and 
women w ill grow. 

THE SMOKE PLAGUE 
How to Get Rid of It 

One of our great authorities on smoke, 
Professor J. B. Cohen, has been giving 
the Edwin Chadwick Health Lecture, 
in which he made a useful suggestion 
as to how we might all help to bring 
about the millennium without smoke. 

Professor Cohen says that, as far as 
factory smoke is concerned, science has 
made it unnecessary for boiler chimneys 
to smoke, and the Public Health Act 
for 1875 gives local authorities power to 
stop it. So far as domestic boilers are 
concerned (and these are the worst 
offenders), the remedy is in the hands of 
the people. 

We should use coke and gas and 
electricity more. Cheaper gas, cheaper 
coke, and cheaper electricity, and an 
energetic local authority encouraging 
their sale, while keeping a firm hand'on 
the factory chimney, would clear the air 
of most of the smoke. 


BAD SCHOOLS 
Why We Have Unhealthy 
Scholars 

Reports have been given in the C.N. 
of fhe great improvement in the health 
of the children of England, reflected in 
the lowered death rate, during the past 
few' years. 

But there is a very great deal more 
to be done, and some reforms still 
needed are shown in the annual report 
of Sir George Newman, chief medical 
officer of the Board of Education. The 
w r orst evil is badly lighted, badly venti¬ 
lated, unclean, ramshackle schools, w'ith 
inadequate sanitation—an evil which 
w-ar and post-war economies have 
enormously increased. 

The children have not enough in¬ 
structions how' to be clean and healthy, 
and in many of their homes they could 
not carry out the instruction if they had 
it. At the rural schools especially, 
they often finish the long journey from 
their homes tired, hungry, cold, and 
quite unfit to profit from their teaching. 

Our w'ar economies are going to cost 
us dear, not only in making good the 
arrears in school-building, but in wasted 
material for citizenship. 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS 
FOOTBALLERS 
Receiving the News Across 
the World 

The people of New' Zealand are taking 
the keenest interest in the progress of 
their famous Rugby football team now 
in England. 

So great is their anxiety to learn the 
results of the matches that they cannot 
w'ait patiently for the newspapers, and 
the New Zealand Government has ar¬ 
ranged to despatch the eagerly awaited 
results to every telegraph office and 
telephone exchange as soon as they are 
received from London. 

The distribution has been so well 
organised that within a few hours of the 
end of every match the result is known 
in the remotest parts of New Zealand.. 
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Old Father Christmas 

/~\ld Father Christmas casts his 
^ jolly shadow before him. 

The shops catch the first hint 
of his coming. The windows 
suddenly become bright and gor¬ 
geous, so that it takes us about 
three-quarters of an hour to walk 
half a mile. If it is not the 
Christmas numbers it is the toy 
engines, or the doll’s houses, or 
the chocolates in the lovely boxes. 
The shops begin it. Then we all 
take it up, and at last we walk 
about in a long procession, every¬ 
one carrying parcels, in each of 
which is a complete surprise, just 
the very thing somebody wanted. 

As the day comes nearer par¬ 
cels grow more in numbers, and 
purses get thinner ; but we do 
not mind, not we ! Christmas has 
told us its secret. It has pub¬ 
lished it abroad. It is the secret 
which makes parcels to be like 
wings. We are not buying things 
for ourselves (what is the fun of 
that ?) but for Others. The spirit 
that is lifting us along through 
the mud is the spirit of love. 

Now, every year Christmas tells 
us the same things ; it told them 
to our fathers and to their fathers 
ever since.the children of men 
learned the wonderful story of 
Bethlehem. Every . 3 'ear Christ¬ 
mas seems to take all the hoard¬ 
ings and write its secret for us : 

Listen! Attention, all you jolly 
but silly people! You have been 
doing the sums of life with the wrong 
tables. Begin again. 

You have been spending much of 
your time in disliking and even hating 
other people. As you were 1 

You have been fighting to get the 
first place. Now you must learn that 
the only right tables, are those given 
by the Master who was born at 
Bethlehem. 

He said that we ought not to think 
of ourselves but of others, and that 
the greatest thing of all is Love. He 
told us not to waste our time in 
hating. It hurts other people and 
does us no good at all. He taught us 
to say, After you. Try it! Try it now 
at Christmas! 

And we try it. We become like 
little children, and join in the 
happiest of all processions. Hate 
is put away ; the tables by which 
we have tried to measure things 
are forgotten, and we try to work 
on the tables of Bethlehem. 

And it is curious how the sums 
work out when these tables are 
used. When we think of others, 
and buy gifts for them, and 
become again like children, it is 
surprising how right things are. 
The advertisements which Father 
Christmas puts out are all true. 

In one of the books written this 
year, one of the characters, the 
vicar, remarks, “ I have been 
young and now am younger.” 

The time has come to try the 
ancient secret once again, and 
those who have been young will 
now be younger. A Happy 
Christmas to all the others—and 
to ourselves ! 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient■ River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Green Belt 

W E remember a suggestion a year 
or two ago that the railings of 
Hyde Park should be set back and 
a belt of green brought into the 
streets; and now we see that the 
London County Council is considering 
the idea of preserving a belt of green 
round Greater London. We believe 
Queen Elizabeth first thought of it. 

It is a great conception, and we 
should like to see the L.C.C. present 
the green belt to the future as one of 
its most precious contributions to the 
City Beautiful. 

© 

Christopher Sholes 

There is not an office in the world, 
save, perhaps, a few in the East, 
without the typewriter. Yet, who 
knows anything about the inventor ? 

Honour to whom it is due. Henry 
Mills, an Englishman, seems to have 
made the first writing-machine in 
1714. A hundred years passed before 
other attempts were made, but none 
of these proved practical. In 1866 a 
small shopkeeper in Milwaukee named 
Christopher Lathom Sholes made the 
first real typewriter. Years of dis¬ 
appointment followed, and not till 
1873 was the machine bought. 

If Sholes had kept it he would have 
made a great fortune, but he sold his 
rights for 12,000 dollars. A monu¬ 
ment has just been set up to him. 
Perhaps the inventor would have re¬ 
joiced as little over this as he grieved 
over the loss of his fortune, for when he 
died, in 1890, he seemed to be content. 
“ I feel that I have done something 
for women who have always had to 
work so hard,” he said. 

It is certainly good to think of a 
disappointed man so contented with 
life, and so ready to pass on. 

© 

Manners and Mercy 

book has lately been published 
on London as it was in ,185c. 

Our capital was infinitely more 
charming and inconvenient then than 
it is today. The writer evidently 
sighs after the time when Spenser’s 
Thames was not lit up by electric 
advertisements, and the lovely sweep 
of old Regent Street had no kinema 
posters. But he admits that, though 
Londoners have lost in taste, they 
have gained in manners and mercy. 

In the old days a foreigner would be 
jeered at in the street, as in France and 
Italy even now the traveller is some¬ 
times followed by a couple of gigglers 
exclaiming. “ I spik Engleesh ! Oah 
yess.” The boys of those old days in 
London never saw a slinking Victorian 
cat without hunting it. 

We read that the Boat Race of 1862 
was celebrated by a cat-worry, in 
which both crews, several dogs, and a 
number of poor cats took part. Doubt¬ 
less peg-top trousers and whiskers were 
pict uresque, but we feel that the young 
men of today are better sportsmen. 


How Things Go 

We feel quite sure Sir Rider Haggard 
is right. How brave men will 
have to be to stand war in the future! 
he says. He wondered very much 
whether the time would come when 
the thing would cure itself because 
men would refuse to face it, and war 
would perish of its own horror. 

It seems to - us exactly what will 
happen. Is it not exactly what does 
happen ? Things perish because they 
are absurd, or ugly, or horrible, or 
cruel, or too stupid to endure. Time, 
like an ever-rolling stream, bears all 
save Good away. 

>© 

Tip-Cat 

new orchestra in London plays for 
an hour without stopping. Sounds 
more like work than play. 

0 

There are said to be 1,118,000 insects 
in the British Museum. Somebody 
must have left a window open. 

0 

The judge who thinks no mail can do 
his work properly after dark must 
have forgotten the lamplighter. 

0 

7Y doctor claims to cure illness by 
injecting gold into the blood: To 
make it rich, no doubt. 

0 

There are compensations for all of us. 
The man who lost the American 
Presidency has won 
two prizes at a chry¬ 
santhemum show. • 

. • 0 ' 

The stars seem nearer 
in the winter. 
Because the days 
close in' ? 

0 

\\ r HAT, asks an ex¬ 
pert, is the ground¬ 
work of good dancing? 
Surely, a good floor. 

0 

\ DRESSMAKER Says 
she likes to con¬ 
sider what the child 
will become. But she ought to con¬ 
sider what will become the child. 

Q 

Telephone girls are said to be de¬ 
servedly popular—judging by the 
number of calls they receive. 

0 

A famous kinema star dislikes beards. 

He thinks men ought not to have 
the face to wear them. 

0 . 

jyjANY of us cannot live within our in¬ 
comes. And some of us cannot live 
without them. 

b 

JYJr. Churchill hopes we are in for 
a quiet time. Perhaps he intends 
now to be more seen than heard. 

0 

The inmates of a workhouse in York¬ 
shire are having rum and beer for 
Christmas. Quite like old times. 

© 

An Eight-Hour Day for Ponies 

W E read the other day of a Tyneside 
mine where the ponies are made 
to work for eighteen hours a day. 

We hope it is not true. AVe arc all in 
favour of the miner’s eight-hours day 
being extended to the miner’s Donv. 



Doctor Sleep 

By Our Country Qirl 

(T you who give new lives for 
W old, 

Who heal, and never ask for gold, 
Kind Sleep, receive and make 
afresh 

This flagging mind and weary 
flesh. 

y\T nightfall, as the shadows do, 
My cares grow tall and 
threatening, too. 

I doubt the cause for which all day 
I wore the golden hours away, 
And as I stumble to my bed 
The beauty of the world seems 
dead. 


Q best Physician, I resign 

This treachery-tainted heart 
of mine, 

Which, like a. sword, I prithee 
make 

All bright once more before I 
wake ; 

Anoint these eyes, too weak to 
stare 

Straight up and see the glory 
there ; 

O, 'Steep my soul in seas of dew 

And make me clean and brave 
and new. 

© 

Aisha of Biskra 


One of our travelling correspondents, who 
has been calling at Biskra, looked in at a place 
where little Arab girls were making carpets. 


“ LJow is it they do not go to 
school ? ” our correspondent 
asked the lady in charge of them. 

“ Well, there are not enough schools 
for them all,” she answered ; “ and 
in any case their parents would not 
wish them to go. They do not want 
women to learn to read and write, and 
the men especially do not wish it, lest 
they should grow too clever.” . 

“At what age do you take them ? ” 
“ Any age! Look, this one is four, 
and she is very eager to learn.” 

The Sister pointed another one 
out to us, a dark little thing, beauti¬ 
ful to look at, but rather untidy. 


The Child Wife 

“ This is Aisha,” said the Sister. 
“ She is eight. She became engaged 
yesterday, and will be married in 
three years to a man she has never 
seen, and who has never seen her." 

“ And how old is he ? ” 


“ Fifty or fifty-two, they say.” 

“ And what will be Aisha’s life ? ” 

“ That of all the others,” replied 
the Sister. “ She will be veiled and 
shut in a house, never to be allowed to 
come out of it again. It is quite 
natural to them. They expect it. 
When they are married they would 
not take off their veil or wish to go out.” 

Those people are supposed to be 
happj'; happier than we are, it is 
said; yet each time you come out of 
their houses you thank God for having 
been born in another land, although 
their sky is fairer than ours. 

© 


When Everything Goes Wrong 

It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes by with a song; 
But the man worth while 
Is the man with a smile 
When everything goes wrong, 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT EVILS 

LEAGUE TRYING TO 
DEAL WITH IT 

Nations at Geneva Facing the 
Opium Question 

ATTITUDE OF INDIA 

By Oup Correspondent at Geneva 

Representatives, of practically every 
nation in tlie world have been meeting 
at Geneva at the invitation of the League 
of Nations to consider what can be done 
to rid the world of the opium evil. 

Opium is the very important product 
of the white poppy grown in the East, 
which, rightly used to alleviate pain, is 
one of the greatest blessings of mankind. 
But, like many other things, it can be 
wrongly used, and it is often used in an 
appalling way, not as a cure or as a help 
in bearing pain, but for the pleasant 
sensations it gives, for intoxication. 
Almost invariably when the drug is once 
taken in this way it is practically 
impossible to break the habit, which 
ruins not only physical health but moral 
character too. 

A Terrible Trade 

The difficulty is that about ten times 
as much opium is being produced as can 
possibly be needed for the world’s 
medical needs, and two of the great 
things the League has to decide is how 
much each country needs for medical 
purposes. Then the idea is to see that 
only this quantity is grown, so that there 
is no surplus for the terrible drug traffic 
. now carried on unlawfully. 

This seems easy, perhaps, but because 
men are so often greedy and some of 
them do not care what they do so long 
as they make money, it is not so simple 
as it seems. Drugs in the form of tiny 
crystals can easily be smuggled into a 
country, and sold to their victims at 
enormous profit. It was recently 
declared that there are a million such 
victims in the United States alone, and a 
few months ago the .American Govern¬ 
ment forbade any heroin (the chemical 
essence of opium) at all to be manu¬ 
factured in America. 

Forced to Grow Poppies 

In China ten years ago the growing 
of the opium poppy for a time came to an 
end, but, unfortunately, owing to the 
civil war there, many brigand generals 
have forced the peasants to start growing 
it again so that they can pay their 
soldiers with the proceeds. Unscrupulous 
people of many nationalities during the 
past ten years have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of smuggling drugs made from 
opium, and in some parts today the evil 
is even worse than when opium was 
smoked openly. 

A well-known missionary doctor just 
home from Mukden, in North China, 
told the writer the other day that in his 
hospital, among the many drug cases 
he had just treated, was one of a whole 
family suffering from morphia. Even the 
children of eight and ten were scarred all 
over with the wounds where the morphia 
had been injected under their skin by 
means of a little needle. 

Drugs Seized from Smugglers 

Early this year the authorities at 
Shanghai burned a million dollars’ 
worth of drugs seized from Smugglers 
trying to get the drugs into China in 
stuffed sofas, in steam-pipes of steam¬ 
ships, in the soles of boots, and even in 
dead kittens. 

India has loyally carried out the 
arrangement made with China in 1907 
that she would gradually cease to send 
her any more opium, and the Chinese 
trade has ceased. India still continues, 
however, to send to other parts of the 
East Indies, mostly for the large Chinese 


British passports are now granted for 
five years. 

The Faroe Islanders have decided on 
Prohibition against alcohol, except for 
light beer. 

The money order service between 
Britain and Bulgaria has been resumed 
for the first time since the war. 

The Smuts Highway 

A new road 400 miles long, to be called 
the Smuts Highway, is projected be¬ 
tween Johannesburg and Durban. 

A £200 Canary 

A crested' canary exhibited at the 
Mansfield Cage Bird Society’s show was 
judged to be tire best bird in the exhibi¬ 
tion, and valued at the sum of £200. 

First Lady Lawyer in the Midlands 

Miss Phyllis Woolliscroft, of Ilkeston, 
near Nottingham, has gained the dis¬ 
tinction of being the first lady solicitor 
in the Midlands. She is going to reside 
at Singapore. 


populations there, a million pounds of 
opium every year, and the Indian 
Government actually contends that 
there should be no interference with the 
opium grown and used in India itself, 
where it is almost always eaten and not 
smoked, for, they say, it is a valuable 
household remedy to .millions of Indians 
who are far away from doctors. 

This is an astonishing contention, 
which can hardly be seriously put for¬ 
ward. It is true that many poor Indian 
mothers give their babes an opium pill 
before they leave for the mills in the 
morning, so that they may sleep quietly 
in a stupor till they return at night; 
but the opium weakens the child 
mentally -ond physically, and no sane 


Luminous gloves are being worn at 
night time by Paris motor-drivers. 

Two hundred British public schoolboys 
have been placed on the land in New 
Zealand since February. 

Little Bookham Common, Surrey, has 
been presented to the National Trust 
by Mr. H. C. W. Pollen. 

Music from the Sea 

Listeners-in in London have lately 
heard the band of the Leviathan when 
that vessel was 650 miles from Cherbourg. 

State Funeral for a Composer 

Puccini, the famous Italian composer 
of "La Boheme” and "Madame But¬ 
terfly,” who died in Brussels, was given a 
State funeral by the Italian Government. 

New Bel! for Cologne Cathedral 

A thousand people the other day 
watched the mounting of the new bell 
for Cologne cathedral, replacing the great 
bell melted down during the war. It 
weighs 25 tons. 


man can defend it. A strong appeal is 
being made to the Indian Government 
to take steps to change this state of 
affairs so that the sale of opium may 
be as carefully regulated in India as it 
is in England. 

America feels so strongly that she 
has sent a strong delegation to Geneva 
for this conference, and we must all hope 
that the American programme, as it is 
called, to restrict the growth of opium 
to what is necessary for medical purposes 
will be carried. The International 
Agricultural Institute at Rome has 
recently made some important sugges¬ 
tions as to crops which could be grown 
on the soil now used in India, Turkey, 
and Persia for cultivating opium. 


A MAN BUYS THE 
CAMEROONS 

GERMAN COLONIES 
UNDER THE HAMMER 

A Big Sale of Plantations in a 
Room in London 
A RAILWAY WITH SIX ENGINES 

How often does romance lurk in un¬ 
expected places, in the solemn air of 
City offices, where business is done by 
quiet men in black coats which may 
affect thousands of men in no coats at 
all, thousands of miles away ! 

The other day, in a large and gloomy 
auction hall in London, an auctioneer, 
who has been looking after the goods 
and the lands we took from the Germans 
and Austrians in the war, offered for 
sale an entire province, four times as 
large as England and Wales. That was 
in fact what happened at this sale of the 
former German plantations in the 
Cameroons. And one quiet man, who 
lives in Hampstead, and had a glass and 
china shop in Oxford Street 25 years ago, 
bought nearly all there was for sale. 

Trouble with Native Kings 

The Cameroons is a rich country lying 
on the West Coast of Africa. It was 
taken over by the German Government 
in 1884, owing to difficulties with two 
native kings, who bore the curious 
names of Bell and Akway, and were 
shrewd traders themselves, doing excel¬ 
lent business with white merchants in 
fruit and precious woods and ivory and 
other commodities. 

But Bell and Akway would not allow 
white men to trade directly with the na¬ 
tives, which meant that the development 
of the country’s resources was gravely 
retarded, and so the Germans made the 
Cameroons a colony of their own, and 
their pioneers rapidly increased the 
value of the land, planting cocoa, coffee, 
cotton, and tobacco, building towns and 
fine warehouses, railways and hospitals, 
and creating an immense trade between 
the Cameroons and Hamburg. 

Englishman’s Big Bid 

In 1914, when war broke out, British 
and French forces invaded the Came- 
roons from their colonies on either side, 
and occupied the capital, Cameroon 
Town. At the end of the war the land 
was divided into British and French 
spheres, and two years ago the Govern¬ 
ment put up the plantations in the 
British sphere for sale. But the former 
owners were not allowed to bid, and it 
was thought this hampered the sale. 

And yet, although numbers of Ger¬ 
mans turned up this time, no doubt 
prepared to make good offers, it was an 
Englishman, Mr. Tress Hart, who bought 
£200,000 worth of the property, out of 
a total of £224,670. His highest bid was 
£78,000 for a plantation of 31,376 acres, 
including a light railway 40 miles long, 
21 bridges, and six locomotives. 


“ STREETS PAVED WITH 
GOLD ” 

A Story from Melbourne 

Is Melbourne paved with gold, as 
country people used to be told the streets 
of London were ? 

It will most likely turn out to be 
rainbow gold, in Australia as in England ; 
but a new story of the discovery of gold 
in the city streets is curious. 

A navvy was digging in the foundation s 
of a house near the Melbourne Exhibi¬ 
tion building, when his pick chipped up 
a glittering fragment of metal. He 
struck again and again, and more bright 
fragments came up. They were taken 
to the Victorian State geologist, whe 
said they were gold, and were worth £40. 

Australia has known many gold 
rushes ; it has now witnessed one more, 
for the owner of this house and his neigh¬ 
bours immediately hastened to peg out 
gold claims. 

The news spread, and was naturally 
magnified to a point at which people 
were ready to declare that there was a 
gold reef in the heart of the city. 


THE LITTLE FARMERS OF FARNINGHAM 



A rest after the day’s work 

The boys of the Little Boy’s Homes at Farningham, where the C.N. has a cot, learn all sorts 
of useful trades. The boys do their own building, baking, boot-making, and printing, and 
run a successful farm, where these two pictures were taken- 
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WHY FOOD IS DEAR 

FALLING YIELD AND 
RISING DEMAND 

Things the Government 
Commission Must Find Out 

THE MIDDLEMAN AND HIS 
MONEY 

The Government lias appointed a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
price of food, a subject which has often 
been ventilated in the C.N. We pointed 
aut some months ago that food would 
probably become dearer. 

Food has now become dearer for 
two main reasons. The first is the 
failure,of harvests through bad weather 
and the shortage of animals caused by 
the war. The second is the increased 
demand made upon the world’s food 
by the growth of the standard of life 
in many parts of. the world. The war 
helped this by increasing the number 
of meat eaters. . , 

These are things which a Royal 
Commission cannot cure at once, but 
it can make recommendations for in¬ 
creasing the productiveness , of British 
land, and for dealing more economically 
with British and Colonial food supplies. 

Apart from the rise in prices, the 
Royal Commission will have to inquire 
' into the question of middlemen’s costs. 

High Cost of Distribution 

The middleman is the distributor— 
the agent who passes on food from the 
producer to the consumer. There are 
many of these agents, wholesale and 
retail, and it is to be feared that their 
operations are often very costly. 

Sir Charles Fielding, the agricultural 
expert who was Director-General of 
Food Production in the war, calculates 
that an enormous sum is unnecessarily 
paid to the. food middleman. Writing 
in 1923, when wheat was 40s. a quarter, 
he calculated that the gd. charged for 
the loaf was 3d. more than was needed 
to pay fair profits to middleman and 
baker. With regard to meat, he 
reckoned in the same way that the 
consumer paid 7d. a pound more than 
should be paid for British meat. As 
to milk, Sir Charles calculated also that 
the consumers paid far too much. 

A Serious Estimate 

Putting bread, meat, and milk to¬ 
gether, Sir Charles arrived at the 
following excess paid by consumers : 

For Bread . . .. £52,000,000 

For Meat .. .. £78,000,000 

For Milk .. .. £45,000,000 

Thus we have a total of £175,000,000 
paid in excess of the real value of the 
food supply of the people. This seems a 
staggering calculation. Moreover, there 
are also very heavy excess charges on 
fruit and vegetables. 

If food continues to rise in price, 
a very serious situation will follow. 
Dearer food would lead to a fresh 
agitation for higher wages, which would 
so increase the cost of British output 
that our trade would further decline. 
That is a prospect we cannot face with 
equanimity, for our trade has not yet 
nearly recovered its pre-war dimensions. 

The Baking of Bread 

We must not loosely think that 
middlemen’s charges are so high that 
they are necessarily making big profits, 
and only close inquiry can show whether 
more economic arrangements can be 
made. One thing we have for a guide. 
During the war an official investigation 
of baker’s work was made, and it was 
then discovered that a very large 
proportion of our bread is baked in a 
costly way, with inferior appliances. It 
■was estimated that were better machinery 
employed millions of money would be 
saved every year. 

We look to the Royal Commission to 
investigate all these things for us, but 
we must not set too high hopes on the 
result until the matter has been ham¬ 
mered out thoroughly. 


LITTLE 

SIT-BY-THE-FIRE 

Chance for Children from 
Overcrowded Homes 

Many school children from poor and 
overcrowded homes must find it difficult 
to do their home lessons there. The 
I-ondon County Council schools have 26 
“ homework classes,” where children 
may stay at school and do their prepara¬ 
tion in airy surroundings with teachers 
in charge to help them. . 

Another experiment is the starting of 
ten library classes. Children may stay- 
on at these instead of going home, and 
may get the teacher’s help in the use' 
of the libraries. The furniture is re-' 
arranged and made to look homelike, 
and the children sit with their books 
round the fire. 

Little bookworihs often get very 
little chance of pursuing their hobby in. 
peace, and we should like, to see these 
classes multiplied as quickly as possible. 


FISH CATCH OF THE 
WORLD 

Over £200,000,000 a Year 

According to the most authoritative 
estimate the total fish catch of the world 
is valued at over £200,000,000 a year. 

That represents the price the con¬ 
sumer pays, and includes charges for 
cold storage, dealers’ profits, and so on. 

Japan leads the world as a fish-eating 
nation, her catch totalling for the year 
about £18,000,000. The United States 
comes next, with just over £17,000,000; 
France third, with rather less than 
£17,000,000; and Spain fourth, with 
£14,000,000. Britain comes next, with 
about the same value. 

The value of fish per hundredweight 
has fallen greatly in recent years. A 
year or two ago Britain’s catch was 
valued at £18,000,000. 

During recent years there has been 
a big increase in the amount of capital 
invested in the industry, America alone 
having added nearly £5,000,000 to the 
value of her fishing-boats, nets, and so on. 

Most of the world’s fish supply comes 
from the shallow banks near the shores 
of the continents. It is here that the 
fish live ; and it is well that they do so, 
for fishing on a large scale is much easier 
in such places than it would be in the 
deep seas. 

CLIMBING TO HEAVEN 
Odd Beliefs of Russian Peasants 

A learned man in London, lecturing 
to other learned people, has been 
pointing out how curiously the Russian 
peasants of the Baltic States preserve 
a burial custom of the ancient Egyptians. 

When these peasants die, even if they 
die in London, a flight of steps is buried 
with them, ■ so that they may climb 
to heaven, which they imagine to be 
situated at the top of a great cliff. The 
ladder is to them a sy-mbol of resur¬ 
rection, which the Bolsheviks will never 
drive out of their minds. 

A POLITE ST. BERNARD 
Welcoming the Tourist 

Americans have a courteous rvay of 
welcoming visitors to their towns and 
villages. 

At the little mining township of White 
Horse, in far-away Alaska, the President 
of the Reception Committee is a fine 
St. Bernard dog, with curly hair and an 
ever-extended paw. 

He meets all strangers who come 
to White Horse (and they are few and 
far between) bearing round his neck a 
sign which reads : 

Reception Committee of White Horse. 

Welcome ! Shake ! 

At each clasp of the foot, the St. 
Bernard gives a hoarse bark, and all the 
dogs of the village take up the greeting, 
till the place is in a regular pande¬ 
monium of eood-fellowship. 


GOING TO SCHOOL 
BY POST’ 

How They Do It Across 
the World 

BRIGHT BOY OF NEW ZEALAND 

■From a Travelling Correspondent 

A travelling correspondent who has lately 
returned from Australia sends us this story of 
a little fellow he met tliere one day. 

It was in Australia that I met the 
smiling little boy' who went to school 
by post. 

We were passengers together in a 
small steamer that was briskly paddling 
.its way down the River Murray- which, 
for so much of its course, forms the 
boundary between the States of New 
South Wales and Victoria. The lad 
had come aboard with his mother, in 
mid-stream, from a tiny boat.in which 
his father had rowed them out to the 
steamer from the New South Wales 
bank of the river. They were bound 
on a 36-hour voy-age to a pretty little 
town farther down the Murray. 

I made his acquaintance with the aid 
of a big, sweet, and juicy orange I had 
plucked from a tree the day before on a 
fruit farm at Mild ura. 

Living on a Sheep Run 

His mother told me of their home 
on a sheep run in the south-western 
corner of New South Wales, far from 
towns and schools. “ But his education 
has never been neglected,” she added. 

“ He and I have played school to¬ 
gether since he was a tiny fellow, and I 
must say- that the ease with which lie 
learned to read and write astonished 
me. Even now that lie goes to school 
by post I am still his teacher. 

’ “ Every week I receive from the New 
South Wales Education officials a letter 
containing a course of. study to be 
followed by my son during school time. 
I also receive some tests on' the work 
he has already done. These are returned 
by- post at the week-end for examination, 
and as a record of his progress. 

“ My boy and I have great fun 
together as teacher and scholar,” added 
his mother. “ I think of all sorts of ways 
in which to interest him in his lessons, 
and though we work to a time-table, and 
observe ordinary school hours as far as 
possible, we never forget playtime. He 
is quite a clever little pupil, perhaps 
because we play at. learning and so make 
a pleasure of wha.t might otherwise, for 
him, prove a dreary, tiresome task.” 

I looked at the sturdy, cliubby-faced 
boy as she spoke, and mentally con¬ 
gratulated the smiling, intelligent little 
fellow on his possession of so loving and 
capable a teacher. 

A SURREY COMEDY 
May the Mayoress Have a 
Holiday ? 

By a curious coincidence two neigh¬ 
bouring towns in Surrey have school¬ 
girls as Mayoresses. The Mayoress of 
Kingston is Sylvia Densham, who is 14, 
and is acting as hostess for her father, 
while Betty- Howitt, daughter of the 
Mayor of Richmond, is 12. 

The other day- the Mayoress of Rich¬ 
mond, who happened to have a. half 
holiday-, thought she would like to call 
upon her neighbour the May-oress of 
Kingston, but when she got. to the 
May-or’s house Councillor Densham said 
his daughter was at school. “ But I’ll 
come with y-ou,” he said, “ and ask if 
Sy-lvia may have the day off.” 

So off they- went, and the head¬ 
mistress released the May-oress of 
Kingston so that she might perform 
her social duty, and the two girls spent 
the rest of the day together. We 
believe it is extremely- likely that they 
talked about quite unofficial matters, 
such as tennis, for one cannot be ex¬ 
pected to act the Mayoress all the time. 


OUR FRIENDS THE 
ANNUALS 

Entertaining Volumes of 
Stories, Pictures, and Fur 
BOOKS THAT NEVER GROW OLE 

Is there anything more pleasing t>. 
giv-e or receive at Christmastime than 1 
well-bound book which can be turned tc 
and enjoyed again and again when toy: 
and games are long forgotten ? Christmas 
Annuals bring more joy- on Christmas 
morning than almost anything one can 
think of. 

This year there is a wonderfully varied 
selection of Gift Books for boys and 
girls of every- age, from the toddler who 
is just learning to read to the y-outh or 
girl just leaving school. 

Our old friends Tiger Tim and the 
Bruin Boy-s appear once again in the 
Playbox and Tiger Tim’s Annuals— 
books which have always been very 
popular. The Playbox Annual is one oi 
the oldest picture story-books, and the 
new edition is more amusing than ever. 
These two jolly books, together with 
Wonderland and Puck Annuals, .are 
remarkable for the wealth of pictures 
they- contain. 

In wet or dull weather there is no more 
fascinating pastime than reading, and- 
the funny pranks of the lively little 
people who live in these Annuals will 
make the dullest afternoon fly quickly 
and enjoyably. Jokes, puzzles, riddles, 
games, and other entertaining things all 
combine to make the day- glad. 

A Wonderland of Adventure 

For boys and girls who love adventure 
and school stories there are four tip-top 
books to choose from, the Champion 
Annual, the Holiday Annual, the School¬ 
girl’s ■ Own Annual, and the Golden 
Annual. All are splendidly illustrated. 
The stories range from grave to gay, and 
there are many- thrilling moments in 
each one of them. A' wonderland of ad¬ 
venture in distant lands and at home is 
explored in the Champion Annual. 

School stories are the principal in¬ 
gredients of the Holiday Annual, School¬ 
girl’s Own Annual and the Golden Annual ; 
but there are adventure tales as well, 
and also notes on hobbies, games, and 
things to make and do. There is not 
a dull moment in these Annuals from 
cover to cover, and so interesting are the 
stories and pictures that readers return 
to them throughout the year with 
enjoyment, and eagerly- await the pro¬ 
duction of new issues. 

Strongly bound with boards and cloth 
backs, and printed on first-class paper 
which is not easily torn, these are the 
ideal gift books for Christmas. The price 
of each of them is 6s. with the exception 
of the Golden Annual, which costs 4s. 6d. 

THE BUBBLE BOAT 
Sailing on Air and Water 

A new river-boat now being built on 
the Thames seems to rival the Rotor 
ship as a means of converting air into 
cheap power. 

The Rotor ship, as the C.N. lias 
already described, sails by the action 
of the wind on large rotating cylinders. 
The new river-boat is driven by a three 
horse-power engine, which pumps air at 
high pressure through rows of small 
holes in the bottom of the hull. 

In this way a good speed is attained 
in return for ,low engine-power, the 
ordinary friction between the hull and 
the water being greatly reduced by the 
fact that two-thirds of the boat’s length 
is sailing on a cushion of air bubbles. 

It is claimed for this invention of an 
Australian engineer that it will bo 
particularly useful in shallow rivers, 
where the propeller of an ordinary launch 
would be fouled by weeds. 
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A GOOD THING 
WELL DONE 

A Guide for the Bus-Top 
Traveller 

•ADVERTISEMENTS AS THEY 
SHOULD BE 

Hoping that her implacable critics, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells, 
are out of earshot, we venture to ask 
whether any country does things better 
than England sometimes does ? 

We are prompted to the question by 
a shilling Guide to London issued by the 
Underground Railways. 

The information given in. this won¬ 
derful book extends from the meaning' 
of London’s name, the Stockade by the 
Lake, to the useful addresses of post 
offices which are always open. You 
may learn from it that the County of 
London employs 8ooo men in agricul¬ 
ture, -and also the usual tip for a taxi- 
man. It goes without saying that there 
are complete and capital descriptions of 
all museums, picture galleries, historic 
houses, markets, docks, foreign consu¬ 
lates, and sports grounds, with the hours 
at which they are open. Copious maps 
include one of the Zoo. 

But a new and most valuable feature 
is a series of pictures called Seeing 
London from the Top of a Bus. - Several 
famous streets are shown, each important 
building being labelled, so that the 
veriest stranger may recognise St. 
Giles’s-in-the-l'ields when first he sees 
it. These pictures will be studied by 
British overseas visitors, foreigners, 
and by English people. Perhaps some 
of us have travelled to and fro past 
these offices and churches without know¬ 
ing all their names. - 

If such guides were issued by private 
firms in foreign cities it would be possible 
to see all the capitals of the world and 
their treasure without asking a question. 


CHRISTMAS FEAST OF 
BEAUTY 

Round South Kensington 

On December 20 the eyes of many 
children will open in wonder at the story 
of men and women echo made beautiful 
things which still keep their names fresh 
and green. 

For on that date the winter tours for 
children begin in South. Kensington 
Museum. The arts of pottery, textiles, 
and metal-work, for which English 
craftsmen have been celebrated for 
centuries, arc explained and demon¬ 
strated to school parties, and they are 
set to copying the designs of famous 
masters, and weaving their own ideas 
into the principles they learn. 

There could be no better method of 
sowing the seeds, of artistic craftsman¬ 
ship. in the minds of those who will be 
the creative artists, in however humble 
a way, of the coming generation. Good 
taste and good habits grow insensibly in 
a mind tuned to beautiful surroundings, 
and it is an inestimable boon to children' 
that there should be willing teachers 
ready to give up their time a.nd take 
pains to explain the nation’s treasures. 

Miss E. M. Spiller, of the Art Teachers’ 
Guild, is the leading spirit in .the move¬ 
ment for Children’s Museum Tours, and 
she and a small band of helpers have 
been carrying on this valuable work for a 
number of years, every Midsummer and 
Christmas, with the enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval of the authorities. 

Niblick & co. 

A Handy Golf Club for Father 

A clever man in America has invented 
a new golf club. 

It is made with an adjustable head, 
ro that a player need not carry a bagful 
of clumsy clubs about with him, but 
changes the angle of the head so that it 
is suitable for the kind of stroke desired. 

This method of playing has also the 
advantage that the club weighs exactly 
the same whether it is being used as a 
mashie, a niblick, or a putter. 


LIVERPOOL IS GLAD 
TO SEE YOU 

A City “ At Home ” 

GREAT PORT TELLS THE WORLD 
OF ITS PROWESS 

Liverpool is a large importer from 
America, and her latest import is the 
idea of a Welcome Week, when she 
would be at home to all-comers, ready 
to show them the magnitude of her 
industry and enterprise. It was a 
great success. 

Factories and workshops were open to 
inspection; the shops had special dis¬ 
plays ; telephone and telegraph ex¬ 
changes, letter-sorting rooms, and the 
fire brigades all invited inspection of 
their operations. 

A great skyscraper, built on a fillcd-in 
dock, admitted visitors to its topmost 
turret, 300 feet high. Before Welcome 
Week opened ten thousand applications 
had been received for this little trip. 

Greatest attraction of all, eight great 
ocean liners were open to inspection, and 
for these 50,000 tickets had been taken 
before the week began. 

Many people must have been sur¬ 
prised—especially inhabitants of rival 
ports—at the statistics of the overseas 
trade which Liverpool was able to give 
in her Welcome literature. 

The bulk of British exports pass 
across her quays (more than London, 
Manchester, Hull, Middlesbrough, and 
Bristol combined can show), and she 
still has a third of the whole passenger 
traffic of the country. 

Forty thousand ships, carrying forty 
million tons, pass in and out of the port 
in a year, and she owns nearly six million 
tons of shipping. 

Liverpool blows her own trumpet w ell, 
and it is a good tune she plays on it. 


A THOUSAND SMALL 
PLANETS 
New One on the List 

A new planet has put itself on the 
star-map. It is a very small one, so 
small that nothing but the powerful 
telescopes which astronomers use could 
have picked it up ; but it is remarkable, 
nevertheless, because it has remained 
undiscovered so long. Sometimes it is 
only iS or 19 million miles away. 

It is one of the little minor planets, 
of which there are at least a thousand. 
Astronomers find them every year and 
have given up naming them. Ceres, the 
biggest, could be stood in Germany, 
and all of them put together would not 
weigh one-thousandth of the Earth. 

Such tiny objects can easily escape 
observation, but what makes the dis¬ 
covery of the newest one more interesting 
than usual is that it seems to be the 
little planet which in its long journey 
comes every now and then nearer-to the 
Earth than any other of its bright 
companions except Eros. • 

Eros is the astronomer’s pet minor 
planet because when it comes its nearest 
to the Earth, as it will do in seven years 
time, it helps him to measure the dis¬ 
tance of the Sun. It was hoped that the 
j minor planet of 1924 would join in this 
useful task, but unfortunately Eros 
beats it by four million miles in nearness. 
So that all that remains is to give it a 
name to commemorate the year in 
which it was discovered. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A portrait by Rembrandt . . £6510 

Pane! of Beauvais tapestiy . £1500 
Eight Louis XVI armchairs . £571 
Pair of Chinese porcelain vases . £570 
Pair of Louis XV I’candlesticks £155 
Louis XV writing-table . . £150 

William and Mary chest . £115 

Violin by Joseph Gagliano . . £ 11 5 

Louis XVI bureau .... £90 

Jacobean oak cupboard . . £73 

John Stuart Mill’s inkstand . £20 

The vest worn by Charles 1 on the scaffold 
was sold for £262. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question oil each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How Long are the Rocky Mountains? 

This North American mountain range 
extends for a distance of over 4000 miles. 
What Do the Letters R.I.B.A. Stand For? 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The letters are placed after the name of a 
member of the Institute. 

How Many Eggs does a Swan Lay 
Before Sitting to Hatch Them ? 

The only swan that breeds in a wild 
state in Britain is the mute swan, which 
lays from three to six dull greenish-white 
eggs and then hatches them out. 

How Long has St. Kilda been Inhabited? 

Probably from very' ancient times. In a 
charter of the 14th century, John, Lord of 
the Isles, granted the island to his , son 
Reginald, and it was no doubt inhabited 
then. In 1697 the population was 180. 

What is Central Heating? 

Central heating in a building means that 
the source of heat is a furnace or a boiler in 
the basement, the heat being distributed 
by means of hot-water or steam pipes to all 
parts of the building. 

How Many Acres of Land are there in 
Yorkshire ? 

The area of Yorkshire is 3,886,02s acres, 
the East Riding being 750,214 acres, the 
North Riding 1,362,285, and the West 
Riding 1,773,529 acres. 

What is Bog Oak ? 

A name given to the wood and roots of 
various trees such as oak, beech, hazel, and 
yew, found beneath the surface of peat 
bogs, and darkened by age, but in a good 
state of preservation. The trees may be 
thousands of years old. 

How Did Greenland Get its Name? 

Eric the Red, the Norse explorer, landed 
there in 983 in a sheltered nook where there 
was plenty of verdure, and thinking, as 
the old record says, that much people would 
go thither if the land had a pleasant name, 
he called it Greenland. 

When was the First Explosive Shell 
Invented? 

Spherical, cast-iron shells made (heir 
appearance first about 1600. These were 
nearly filled with gunpowder, the rest of 
the space being occupied by slow-burning 
material to act as a fuse. 

How may Cats be Kept Away from a 
Nesting-Box? 

By placing the box in such a position 
that the cats cannot get at the birds. A 
board, for instance, jutting out all round 
below the box will prevent a cat reaching 
the opening to the box even if it climbs 
the tree on which the box is fixed. 

Does the Cuckoo Suck Other Birds’ 
Eggs? 

No ; its diet consists of insects, especially 
hairy caterpillars. Probably the idea 
originated in the fact that the cuckoo 
newly hatched in another bird’s nest gets 
rid of any unhatched eggs of its foster- 
parentffiy getting them on to its back and 
throwing them out of the nest. 

What is the Difference between a Deer 
and a Stag ? 

■The word deer means literally a wild 
beast, but is now used generally ?o de¬ 
scribe one of the ruminant quadrupeds with 
branching horns. It is, however, applied 
to all sorts of animals, such as rats and mice, 
which are spoken of as " small'deer.” Stag 
is a name applied to the male of the red 
deer and other large kinds of deer. 

How Did the Symbols of the Four 
Evangelists Originate? 

Matthew’s symbol, a man, arose because 
he begins his gospel with the descent of 
Jesus as a man ; Mark’s, a lion, because he 
begins with the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, where the lion dwelt; Luke’s, 
an ox, because he records the sacrifice of 
Zacharias, the ox being a sacrificial beast; 
and John’s, an eagle, to denote the sublimity 
of liis gospel. 

Which is the Most Beautiful Building 
in the World ? 

There is no such thing as the most beauti¬ 
ful building, but there are .many buildings 
beautiful of their kind and class. Thus of 
Greek buildings the Parthenon is regarded 
as the most beautiful, but we could not com¬ 
pare it with, say, a Gothic Cathedral like 
that of Rheims ; they are different in style. 
Beauty is largely a matter of taste, and 
even in buildings of one particular style of 
architecture different authorities would 
vary in their decisions. 


THE HEAD OF THE 
WHALE 


INCREASING BRILLIANCE 
OF A FAMOUS STAR 

Giant Suns and their Little 
Companions 

MiRA, THE WONDERFUL 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The head of the constellation of Cetus, 
the Whale, is just now of great interest 
to observers of the heavens, owing to 
the anticipated blazing forth of the 
famous star Omicron in Cetus, popu¬ 
larly known as Mira, the Wonderful. 

There is an added interest owing to 
the presence of the little asteroid world 
of Ceres, which is in that region of the 
sky above Mira. 

Our star map shows the position of 
these celestial attractions, together with 
Alpha in Pisces, the Fishes, and the chief 
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The head of Celus, showing how to find Mira 
and Ceres, Ceres requiring field-glasses 


stars of the Head, or eastern portion oi 
the constellation of Cetus. The western 
portion was given in the C.N. for Novem¬ 
ber 29, so it will be easy to find. 

It will be seen that Alpha and Gamma 
in Cetus are almost in a direct line with 
Alpha in Pisces. 

Alpha in Cetus is composed of a co¬ 
lossal reddish sun, apparently an 
immense globe of glowing gas. It ra¬ 
diates at least 200 times the light of 
our Sun ; but, comparing equal areas of 
the surface of each, it is found from 
the spectrum of Alpha in Cetus that it 
is not nearly so bright or so hot as our 
Sun. Actually Alpha in Cetus is known 
to be a giant star, probably approaching 
a hundred times the diameter of our own. 

It is between Si and 9J million times 
as far away, various measurements 
indicating that its light takes between 
125 and 148 years to get to us. Alpha 
has what appears to be a much smaller 
bluish companion, or comes. 

Gamma in Cetus is much nearer, 
different measurements indicating that 
it is between 52 and 67 light years 
distant. A sun similar in size, age, and 
type to Sirius, Gamma in Cetus has also, 
like Sirius, a much smaller companion, 
and one more advanced in solar evolu¬ 
tion. In other words, it has radiated 
away so much of its energy in heat, 
light, and electric forces, that it has 
burned itself down to a lower temperature 
more quickly than the larger sun. 

Stars Hotter than Our Sun 

This comes about because a smaller 
globe exposes a larger radiating surface, 
in proportion to its size, than a larger 
globe does. So, whereas the radiating 
temperature of Gamma in Cetus is about 
10,000 degrees Centigrade, that of its 
companion is near 8000 degrees, our Sun 
being about 7000 degrees. 

Both Alpha in Cetus and its fiery 
companion are speeding through space 
in the same direction, towards the 
south-west, and it may be found that 
the smaller body is revolving round the 
larger in the usual manner. 

Of Alpha in Pisces but little is known, 
except that it is composed of two suns, 
one of which revolves round the other. 
But Alpha in Pisces with Gamma in 
Cetus will help to direct the observer’s 
eye to the group of faint stars below 
them, among which the wonderful Mira 
should now, or soon, be blazing forth. 

As it may be a few days early or late, 
close observation should be kept on this 
region, to see it rise to maximum bril¬ 
liance, which'.may prove to be brighter 
than any star in that region. G. F. 31 . 

Olher Worlds. In the morning Venus and 
Saturn are in the south-east. In the evening 
Mars and Uranus are in the south-west. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

CHAPTER 45 
Paul Explains 

aul Endacott came in through 
the door of the cottage and 
across the room to where Jack was 
sitting with his leg up. 

” What’s the matter, lad ? ’’ he 
asked. 

“ I heard you talking to someone. 
I thought it was a message from the 
school.” 

“ No, Jack, that was George 
Gibbs, but there ain’t no message." 

“ But there ought to be,” said 
Jack, in distress. “ It’s four days 
since you sent that wire. I can’t 
understand it at all. It could not 
have reached Mr. Arnold.” 

“ Maybe it didn’t. Telegrams 
sometimes go wrong,” said the old 
man. ■ * 

Jack gazed at him, and noticed 
that Paul rvas not looking at 
him, but down on the floor. A 
queer suspicion came into his mind. 
“ Paul, are you sure you sent 1 
that wire ? ” he demanded. 

“ Of—of course I sent it,” Paul 
protested, but still he did not look 
UP- . 

Jack frowned. 

’’ Paul, tell me the truth. I'm 
worried ill.” 

Paul looked up suddenly. 

“ You’re right, Jack,” he said, in 
a low, husky voice. " I didn’t send 
that telegram.” 

Jack went rather white. 

” Why not ? ” he asked, in a very 
quiet voice. 

" Because you wasn’t fit to be 
moved. You’ve been pretty bad 
these last four days.” 

Jack’s eyes were fixed on the old 
fellow’s face. 

” That wasn’t the reason, Paul. 
You knew well enough that they 
wouldn’t want me to move till I 
was fit.” 

A flush rose to Paul’s withered 
cheeks, but he remained silent. 

Jack spoke again. 

. " Paul, you’ve been tremendously 
good to me, and I am grateful. 
Don’t tell me if you don’t feel like 
it.” 

The old man gave a sort of groan. 

" I knowed as this would come 
sooner or later ; but I’m a coward, 
I am.” 

“ Don’t say that, Paul, You 
weren’t a coward when you tackled 
those smuggler, chaps the other 
day.” ... 

Paul shook his head. - 

" That. don’t go for anything, 
Jack, and it’s true what I said. 
I’m a proper coward. No, you sit 
still. I’m a-going to tell you the 
whole thing; then, perhaps, you 
won't think so bad of me.” 

“ I shan’t think badly of you, 
anyhow,” put in Jack. “ And I 
don’t want you to say a word unless 
you feel like it.” 

" I do feel like it, and I’Ll be 
happier if I tells you. 'It’s like this. 
I used to work for Mr. Digby Fearon. 
Ben was inside man, and I was out. 
Ten years ago I came in for a bit of 
money from an old cousin, and I 
told the master IJd leave. I’d 
always wanted a bit' of land of my 
own. He didn’t want me to, and 
no more did Ben, but I was set on 
going. So I came over here and 
bought this patch of land and the 
old cottage, meaning to do it up and 
start raising chickens. 

“ A chap came along—Renwick 
ne called himself—with a tale of a 
wreck he’d found off the coast that 
he could buy cheap. Had a lot of 
silver in the cargo, he said. Talked 
like honey, he did, and persuaded me 
into going partners, and, like an 
idiot, I gave him nearly all I had 
left.” He paused. " I never seed 
him again,” he said hoarsely. 

"The brute!” growled Jack. 
“ But, Paul, wouldn’t Mr. Fearon 
have helped you ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t ask him,” cried Paul. 


Told by T. C. Bridges 
the C. N. Storyteller 

" I was ashamed. Don’t you see, 
he and Ben both had the notion as 
I’d get done down ; but I had my 
pride, and do you think I’d let 
them know they were right ? Mr. 
Fearon, he never knew, and Ben 
don’t know to this day.” 

Jack drew a long breath. 

“ I see. You were afraid that 
Ben would come over and find you 
living like this.” 

Paul covered his face with his 
hands. 

“ That’s it, Jack. That’s the 
truth," he said heavily. 

• CHAPTER 46 

The Troubles of Jenner 

Arcy next morning Bess was 
feeding the ducks and chickens 
when Darcy came scurrying up. 

“Sir Guy was right," he said 
breathlessly. “ Quite a dozen of 
those wretched sheep have managed 
to get out, though how they did it 
without wings I haven’t a notion. 
I expect it was that old ram who 
led rti'in. We’ve found him and 
nine others and got them back, but 
two or three are still astray. We 
shall have to hunt them after 
breakfast.” 

“ There won’t be much time 
then,” Bess told him. “ The wire 
will be here by ten o’clock and every¬ 
one is to lend a hand to build the 
fence. There won’t be any school 
today." 

" Topping ! ” chuckled Darcy. 
" I’d rather dig post holes any day 
then sit indoors and mug up a book.” 

” We shall see what you say by 
evening, Gerald,” Bess smiled. 
“ This is going to be real hard work, 
and my brother says we must really 
hurry because the glass is falling 
like anything.” 

" Sky looks- a bit turn,” agreed 
Gerald, glancing up at the mares’ 
tails which streaked the pale blue, 
“Well, I’ll go to brekker, and be 
readj’ in half an hour.” 

By half past eight the whole 
school was at work down in the 
marsh. ..There was a sound fence 
on the landward side; it was the 
two ends that needed re-fencing, 
especially that which divided the 
school property from Soper’s. At 
that end there was an old barbed- 
wirefence, much brokenand patched. 
Mr. Arnold had ordered new iron 
posts and latticed wire fencing 
guaranteed to defeat even the most 
venturesome of mountain sheep. 
He himself, with the help of a man 
whom Sir Guy had lent him, had 
marked out the distances for the 
posts, and the boys, with every 
spade and shovel they could find, 
were set to cutting the holes. 

Knowing the urgency of the work, 
the whole school had volunteered. 
Even fat Pringle was working. 
The only one who was not doing his 
share was Jenner, who still stuck 
sulkily to the idea that manual work 
was beneath him. 

In order to prevent the sheep from 
straying again Darcy and Vaughan 
had lugged the ram with them down 
to the marsh, and tethered him 
where the grass was thickest. 
Gerald had nicknamed him Bucking 
Billy, which was not a bad name, 
for he had the ugly temper of a 
bucking broncho and almost the 
same power of jumping. 

Jenner, more sulky than ever 
since the failure of his carefully- 
thought-out plan to get Darcy into 
trouble, was mooning about by 
himself up at the school when he 
saw his uncle coming towards him. 

“ Why are you not working, 
Wilfred ? ” demanded Mr. Jarvis. 

“ Why should I ? I didn’t come 
here to dig,” retorted tlie boy. 

" I sometimes wonder what you 
did come here for,” replied the 
other scornfully. “ You are not 
doing me or yourself any good by 
standing aloof like this. If you 
won’t work you can make yourself 
useful by going down to Soper’s 
and tellinc him that I must see him 


this evening. And, listen, don’t go 
round by the upper path, and 
don’t let Arnold or anyone spot 
you.” 

" I’m not such an ass,” growled 
Jenner, so crossly that the other 
lost his temper. 

“ Don’t speak to me in that 
tone ! ” he exclaimed, giving him a 
cuff on the side of the head. “ Now 
go, and be quick about it.” 

Jenner was boiling as he mouched 
off. He had been having a bad time 
lately, but this was the limit. 

“ Uncle Lester had better look 
out,” he growled vengefully. " If 
he does that again I’ll round on 
him. What would happen if I went 
and told Arnold what I know ? 
Uncle Lester would be in the soup 
all right.” 

Second thoughts, however, con¬ 
vinced him that he would share in 
his uncle’s disgrace, so he decided 
to obey orders and go down to the 
farm. 

He went a roundabout way, and, 
as luck had it, the first person he 
ran into was Alfred Soper, who 
was cutting some green feed in a 
field close to the farm. 

Alfred saw him coming and came 
across to meet him, and Jenner did 
not half like the look on the big 
lout’s face. 

“ A nice mess-up you’ve made of 
it,” began Alfred snecringly. 

" What do you mean ? ” de¬ 
manded Jenner. 

“ Ain’t I making myself plain ? 
I’m a-talldng about what you did 
yesterday. You give me the 
bother and risk of setting that there 
snare, and all as has happened is 
that young Darcy's made friends 
with that there barrowknight.” 

Jenner’s sorely tried temper 
cracked. 

" Is that any fault of mine ? ” he 
shouted. “ Why, you big idiot——” 
His flow of words was checked 
abruptly by Alfred’s fist catching 
him a smack on the jaw. 

“ Idiot, you call me 1 I'll learn 
you who’s the idiot,” cried the 
farmer’s son. 

Jenner reeled back,- and almost 
felt; then, maddened with the pain 
of the blow, sprang at Alfred, 
hitting out desperately. But he was 
no match for the other, and next 
moment was flat on his back in the 
mud. " I'll learn you,” roared 
Alfred, drawing back his big boot to 
kick the prostrate boy. 

CHAPTER 47 

A Regular Mix-Up 

At that instant who should come 
up but Darcy. 

" Stop that! ” he shouted. 

From the higher ground on the 
edge of the marsh he had seen what 
was happening, and had raced to 
the rescue. 
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Alfred heard and turned. His 
lip was split, and what between that 
and his scowl he was not a pretty 
sight. He recognised Darcy as 
Jack's friend, and remembered that 
day when the two had bested him 
on the marsh road. Now it seemed 
to him .that he had a chance to get 
his own back. 

“ That for you 1 ” he jeered, and 
deliberately kicked Jenner in the 
ribs. 

Next instant it seerped to him 
that a brick had hit him. He could 
never have believed that a boy of 
Darcy’s size had such a. punch. 
The blow was so unexpected that he 
staggered, caught his foot in the 
lucerne which he had been cutting, 
and went flat on his back. 

“ And that for you,” remarked 
Darcy drily. “ Come on, Alfred. 
Get on your feet. You’re not hurt, 
only scared.” 

“ Scared 1 ” Alfred bellowed as 
he scrambled up and came at Darcy 
with his big arms swinging like 
flails. “ Scared of a rat like you ! 
I'll hammer you till you can’t see 
for that.” 

Alfred meant every word of his 
threat, but the trouble was that 
when he tried to carry it out 
Darcy was no longer there. 

Gerald was only too well award 
that one of those whirling fists 
would knock him out if it got home, 
so dodged neatly away; then, as 
Alfred blundered past, caught him 
again on the jaw, jarring all his 
teeth and hurting him abominably. 

" Look out! ’’ came Jenner’s 
voice, hoarse and scared. ■ . Here’s 
Soper.” 

Soper it was—Soper armed with 
a heavy hoe, and fairly raging. 

“ Bunk ! ” said Gerald briefly, 
and led the way back towards the 
fence at top speed. Jenner followed, 
and after them came Jabez. 

For weeks past Soper had been 
getting steadily sourer and more 
angry, and now all his long-bottled- 
up fury had bubbled over, and for 
the moment he was little better than 
a lunatic. Gerald quite realised 
this, and knew that if the man 
caught' him or Jenner the result 
would be serious. 

For a big, stout man the pace at 
which Soper ran was surprising, and 
the boys were very little ahead of 
him when they reached the fence. 

At this point the old fence was 
still standing — four strands of 
barbed wire. Darcy dodged neatly 
between two strands, and waited 
to help Jenner, who was badly, 
blown. Jenner’s coat caught, and 
it was only just in time that Gerald 
dragged him loose. 

As Gerald jerked him away 
Soper reached the fence, and 
swinging up his hoe, made a terrific 
swipe at Jenner. His blow missed; 
he slipped and fell against the fence. 
The nearest post, which was com¬ 
pletely rotten, broke with ,a loud 
crack, and Soper came down on the 
wire. 

Too angry even to feel the pain, 
he tried to scramble up, but the 
barbs caught in his coat and brought 
him down again. He screamed 
with rage, and tore himself loose. 
There was a terrible ripping sound, 
and when he at last got to his feet 
his clothes hung round him in 
flapping rags. 

“Look at the scarecrow!” 
chuckled one of the boys. 

Soper heard him and swung on 
him with a howl of rage. The 
youngster dropped his spade and 
bolted like a rabbit. 

“ Look out, you fellows ! ” 
shouted Darcy. “ He’s dangerous. 
Keep clear, all of you 1 ” 

Vaughan saw that Darcy was 
right. “ The fellow will kill some 
of them,” he said, and suddenly a 
bright idea occurred to him. Run¬ 
ning to where Bucking Billy was 
tied, he unhitched the picket rope, 
then flung himself flat on the ground. 

Billy, who was very cross at hav¬ 
ing been tied up, glanced round and 
saw Soper raging across the field. 
He lowered his head, and making 
a queer bleating sound, went 
straight for the farmer. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Statesman 

'"T’Tiis is the story of a Roman 
general, one of the most 
remarkable men in the early 
days of the empire, a great 
leader, a great organiser, and a 
man of singular integrity, ' He 
was loved by his soldiers, by his 
friends, and by the Roman 
people, and his death caused 
much concern in Rome. 

Born in France, lie lived 
through the reigns of nine em¬ 
perors. Like so many other 
great men he owed much to his 
mother, who watched over his 
education with great care. 

His first military service was 
seen in Britain, and after return¬ 
ing to Rome, where he married, 
he received high office in the 
provinces. He at once proved 
himself different from the 
average Roman official by refus¬ 
ing to practise extortion, even 
when urged to do so by his chief. 

After- holding various offices 
he was sent to command a 
legion in Britain, and then 
returned to Rome, being ap¬ 
pointed to another province. 
Honours flowed thick upon him, 
and for a third time he was sent 
to Britain, this time as chief, and, 
although nearly a dozen Roman 
generals had preceded him, he 
was really the first to subjugate 
the Britons thoroughly. This he 
did, not only by his skilful general¬ 
ship, but by his masterly states¬ 
manship in' conciliating the 
native Britons. 

He taught them the arts of 
civilisation, and induced them 
to settle in towns, and to build 
comfortable dwelling houses. He 
established a system of educa¬ 
tion for the sons of British chiefs, 
and persuaded them to speak 
the Roman language and wear 
the Roman dress. Early Britain, 
indeed, owed more to him than 
to any other man. 

For seven years he remained, 
strengthening the Roman posi¬ 
tion and bringing the tribes 
under his rule. He carried his 
arms victoriously as far north as 
the Grampian Hills, and con¬ 
trolled the island. as far as the 
northern borders of what are 
now Perth and Argyll. His fleet 
sailed right round Britain, and 
for the first time discovered it 
to be an island. 

Then a jealous emperor re¬ 
called him to Rome, where he 
lived in retirement, declining 
honours so as not to excite the 
ruler’s envy still furtjier. But 
everyone pointed to him as the 
one man who could save Rome 
from defeat and difficulty, which 
had fallen upon her, and when he 
died suddenly the general opinion 
was that his death had been 
brought about by the emperor. 

One Roman 
historian de¬ 
finitely states 
That the em¬ 
peror was his 
murderer. 

His daughter 
married a fa¬ 
mous historian, 
who has left 
us a book about his father-in-law. 
I Here is his portrait. Who was he r 
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<5%terrily, H&errily Shall We Live Now ,® 



DF MERRYMAN 

J'he bore bad been chattering to 
the company for some time. 
Then he said : 

“ Here is a curious point I have 
noticed. When I stand on my 
head the blood runs to my head, 
but it doesn’t run to my feet 
when I am standing up. I wonder 
why that is.” 

One of the sufferers yawned and 
replied: 

“ Possibly that is because your 
feet are not empty.” 

0 0 0 
An Acrostic 

A noble muse, first of the 
“ Sacred Nine ” : 

A town in Portugal, famed for rich 
wine; 

A Grecian isle, where music’s god 
was born; 

An ancient land, where Jacob’s 
sons sought corn; 

A mindless monarch, last of Assy¬ 
ria’s kings; 

A Scottish bard, who of “ the 
seasons ” sings; 

A sombre tree, whose . mourning 
branches spread 

Their lengthened shadows o’er the 
silent dead. 

The initials, joined, will to your view 
present 

A maiden’s brightest, choicest 
ornament. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

\\Tiy is it useless to give a horse 
food ? 

Because he cannot eat a bit. 
000 
Is Your Name Usher ? 

The name Usher is from the 
French huissier, which means a 
doorkeeper, and the first owner of 
the name would be a person in a 
castle or large mansion who held 
the position of doorkeeper. 

From being John the huissier, 
or doorkeeper, he became John 
Huissier, and then the name some¬ 
what modified in spelling des¬ 
cended to his children and grand¬ 
children. 

0 0 0 
Asking One’s Way 
A beetle who fell in a tank, 
Cried, “ Which is the way to 
the bank ? ” 

Some replied, “ Straight ahead.” 
" To the left,” others said, 
so before he could get there he 
sank ! 

0 0 0 

When is an artist dangerous ? 

When he draws weapons and 
his designs are bad. 

0 0 0 


Revenge 



Among the loons this party 

Should be given pride of place, 
Who went and cut his own nose off 
Simply to spite his face ! 

0 0 0 
Pride and the Fall 

“ T wonder why pride always 
■goes before a fall, George ? ” 
" Because, Willy, a fall is not 
the sort of thing it would take the 
trouble to go after.”. 


A Curious Word 

WTiat is the word that, when 
printed, reads the same for¬ 
wards, backwards, and upside 

dOWil ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

What is that which, if you simply 
name it, you are certain to 
break it ? Silence. 

000 
The Christmas Mail 



JJiS bag is stuffed with Christinas 
cards, 

And he should look alive. 

“ But, after all,” he tells himself, 
“ For speed I needn’t strive. 

If they’re too late for ’twenty-four 
They’ll do for ’twenty-five ! ” 

0 0 0 

What river is always without its 
beginning and ending? 
S-ever-n. 

■ 000 

No Need to Hurry 

A man with very long hair was 
stopped in the street by a 
small boy who asked him the time. 

“ Ten minutes to eleven,” replied 
the man. 

“ Well, at eleven o’clock get your 
hair cut,” said the rude little boy, 
and rail away as hard as he could. 

The long-haired man gave chase, 
but as he rounded a corner- he 
violently bumped into a policeman. 

“ What is wrong ? ” asked the 
policeman when lie recovered liis 
breath. 

“ That boy told me to get my 
hair cut at eleven o’clock ! ” ex¬ 
claimed the man. 

“ Weil,” said the policeman, 
looking at his watch, “ why are you 
hurrying ? You have nearly ten 
minutes to spare.” 

000 
What Am I ? 

JTro.m field or forest I my birth 
obtain. 

But from laborious man perfection 
gain. 

I’ve legs, but never walk, yet 
travel oft, 

On which occasions I am. borne 
aloft ; 

Yet this apparent kindness is no 
other 

Than one good turn rewarded by 
another. 

Where architecture’s various col¬ 
umns rise, 

Where storm each seaman’s bravest 
heart defies, 

Where autumn doth her bounteous 
fruits produce, 

I am employed and always found of 
use. 

At home, at sea, there’s few my 
worth despise, 

Since many by my aid are known 
to rise. 

I’m weak and flexible, yet firm and 
strong, 

Sometimes am short, and sometimes 
rather long. Answer next week 

0 □’ 0 

W«y is an author more free than 
a king ? 

Because he can choose his own 
subjects. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Do You Know Me ? Poker 
A Puzzle in Rh;me. Julius Caesar 
Figs in a Pen 

There were five pigs—three facing 
| one way and two the other, so that 
| there were three heads on one side 
1 and three tails on the other. 


1 


3 


4 


6 


7 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Jacko Goes to a Party 

J acko nearly went off liis head with excitement when the 
postman brought him a letter one morning. It was an 
invitation to a party, and it said that there would be dancing 
and games from half-past three to seven, and that everybody 
was expected to wear fancy dress. 

Of course Adolphus sneered at the invitation, and said he’d 
think twice before going to “ a kid’s party ” ; but Jacko told 
him it didn’t matter what he thought as he hadn’t been invited ! 

And Mrs. Jacko, at any rate, thought it would be a very 
nice party. “ Ouite long enough, too,” she declared. “ I don’t 
hold with all these late hours.” 

But she wasn’t nearly so keen on the party when she found 
Jacko expected her to make him a fancy dress ! There wasn’t 
a moment’s peace for her till the party was over. 

For a long time Jacko couldn’t make up his mind what he 
wanted to wear. He rather fancied himself as a cowboy or a 
pirate. Then he suddenly had an inspiration. 

“ I know what! ” he exclaimed. “ I’ll go as a policeman ! ” 
And, sure enough, he did. Mrs. Jacko managed to make 
him a splendid costume, and lie looked the part so well that 
all the other guests had something of a shock when he arrived 
at the party. 

Seven o’clock came far too quickly. Jacko had had a ..very 
good time and didn’t want to go home a bit. 

“ I don’t see why I should,” he muttered to himself. 

He went for a little walk round the town instead, and, as it 
was dark, all the people thought he was a real policeman ! 



And every now and then he said “ Move on, there,” in a loud 
voice. It was really great fun. 

Fortunately none of the other policemen saw him or there 
might have been trouble. He had his “ beat ” all to himself. 

Presently he saw a car approaching in the distance. 

‘‘ Coo ! I’ll stop that,” he said, chuckling. And he stepped 
out into the road and held up his hand ! 

The car stopped dead and Jacko walked up to the driver. 

“ Show your licence,” he said officiously. 

“ I’ll show you the cane,” shouted the driver in an angry 
voice. “ Just you wait till you get home ! ” 

Jacko nearly had a fit—it was his father! 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


For Those in Peril on 
the Sea 

The new Board of Trade regu¬ 
lations state that, besides life¬ 
boats, all foreign-going passen¬ 
ger steamers must carry enough 
buoyant apparatus to support 
20 per cent, of the total number 
of people carried; and this ap¬ 
paratus must be of such a nature 
that it can be thrown into the 
sea from the deck. 

A new type of apparatus to 
meet these requirements has 
been designed by a Barrow firm, 
and successful tests were recently 
carried out. 

The apparatus was launched 
from a huge crane at the docks, 
and when taken out of the water 
rvas found to be intact. 

The prescribed weight for 22 
people was then attached, and 
the apparatus remained afloat 
even when a further weight of 
100 pounds was a.dded. 

This new apparatus is made so 
that it can be .packed in tiers on 
board a ship. 


Pour ceux qui sont en peril 
sur la mer 

Le nouveau reglement du 
Ministere du Commerce arrete 
que, outre les bateaux de sauve- 
tage, tout navire transportant 
des passagers et se rendant a 
l’etranger, devra etre muni d’un 
nombre d’appareils flottants ca- 
pables de porter 20 pour cent du 
chiffre totqj des personnes a bord ; 
et ces appareils devront etre 
construits de fa<;on a ce qu’on 
puisse les lancer du pont a la 
mer. 

Une maison de Barrow vient 
d’inventer un nouveau genre 
d’appareil remplissant ces con¬ 
ditions ; et les essais qui ont eu 
lieu recemment ont reussi. 

L’appareil a etc lance aux 
docks par une grue cnorme, et, 
lorsqu’on l’a retire de Teau, il 
ctait intact. 

On y a attache alors le poids 
reglementaire representant 22 
personnes, et l’appareil est reste 
a la surface memo apres qu’on 
eut ajoute 50 kilos a ce poids. 

Ces appareils sont construits 
de fajon a pouvoir etre empiles 
a bord d’un navire. 


Tales Before Bedtime 


Myra’s Cousin 


IWIyra thought it would be 
* very nice when she heard 
that her cousin Esme was 
coming to stay, and all that 
day in school she could think 
of nothing else. Myra had 
been reading in a book about a 
little Esme. She was such a 
nice little girl, and lent all her 
toys to her friends, and when 
she had sweets she always gave 
away half. 

“ I expect my cousin Esme 
will be just like that,” thought 
Myra; “ but I’m going to 

show her I’m nice, too. I shall 
put my big doll Daphne in her ■ 
bedroom, and then she won’t 
•feel lonely the first night.” 

That afternoon was a half¬ 
holiday, and Myra was alone 
in her nursery, for her mummy 
had gone to London to meet 
the little visitor. 

But Myra -did not mind 
much. She had such a lot to 
do. First of all she went into 
the garden and picked a bunch 
of flowers ; these she put in a 
vase in Esme's room. Next 
she washed Daphne’s face and 
undressed her and put her to 
bed in her cot, which was 
rather a nuisance to drag into 
Esme’s room. But Myra was 
very pleased when it was done. 

Next, Myra arranged her 
toy tea-service all ready for a' 
dolls’ party, and seated all her 
dolls around her small table. 

“ I wonder if Esme has as 
many nice dolls as I have ? ” 
she said to herself as she 
combed out Fanny’s hair. 

While she was admiring it 
all the taxi drove up. 

“ Myra, come downstairs ; 
Esme has come ! ” her mother 
called out. 


In a few minutes Myra was 
downstairs, but on the bottom 
stair she paused. There was 
no little girl of her own age 



She put them round the table 


before her, but a big boy of 
about fourteen. 

11 Where is Esme ? ” Myra 
asked. 

“ I am Esme,” the big boy 
said. 

“ Oh ! ” said Myra. “ I ex¬ 
pected a little girl! 

“ I should have told you,” 
said Myra’s mother, laughing, 
“ for the name, of course, can 
belong to either.” 

“ I’m sorry I’m not a girl,” 
said Esme. “ But we’ll have 
some lovely games together, 
won’t we, Myra ? ” 
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IN THE SUEZ CANAL • A HAPPY SUDANESE VILLAGE • THE ZOO WALRUS 



Passing Through the Suez Canal—The crisis In Egypt has drawn attention once more to the 
Fact that the Suez Canal is vital to the safety of Efritain’s communications with India. Here 
we see the Canal with native boats, taken from the bridge of a British warship passing through 


Liie in the Sudan—Life in the Sudan since Britain took charge has been happy and peaceful; 
and this is a typical scene in a native village, where once tyranny and oppression reigned, 
first under Egyptian rulers, and then under the Mahdi. Britain saved the Sudan from slavery 


War Memorial for the Underground—This beautiful figure 
of St. George is for the war memorial of the London Under¬ 
ground Railways, and was sculptured by Mrs. Phoebe 
Stabler, shown in the picture, who began her art work as 
a child, using wax candles as a material for her sculptures 


Physical Culture for Telegraph Boys—The London telegraph 
messengers have a special school In the City, where they 
continue their education for two years. They are keen 
athletes, and are here seen going through a course of physical 
culture. This forms an important part of their training 



Not a Street Oration—This 


-The walrus at the London Zoo recently celebrated his « —_—---- - — --- .. - . _ 

jratulated by his keeper on being the first walrus to statue of Monsieur Jean Jaures being taken for erection at the Palais Bourbon 
His food has increased from ten to fifty pounds a day The famous politician’s assassination in 1914 created a great sensation throughc 


live in the Zoo as long as three months, 
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